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EDUCATION  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  LINCOLN 

SCHOOL' 

Otis  W.  Caldwell 

WHEN  the  establishment  of  the  Lincqln  School  was 
considered  some  five  years  ago,  a  lively  and  gen¬ 
eral  public  discussion  took  place  regarding  proposed 
changes  in  school  subjects  and  school  methods.  The  Lin¬ 
coln  School  was  to  make  an  experimental  effort  to  produce  citi¬ 
zens  who  may  not  only  know  more  but  may  be  prepared  to 
do  more  good  in  the  world  and  to  have  their  own  happiness 
increased  because  of  their  increased  usefulness.  One  may 
perhaps  catch  a  little  of  the  sense  of  serious  responsibility 
that  came  to  and  still  rests  upon  the  teachers  to  whom  this 
trust  was  given.  Furthermore,  teachers  could  not  have 
undertaken  this  task,  had  there  not  been  a  large  number  of 
parents  who  keenly  desired  to  cooperate  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  secure  a  better  education  for  their  own  children,  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  help  to  make  contributions  to 
general  education.  There  were  less  than  one  hundred  pupils 
in  the  school  in  its  first  year,  of  whom  those  who  had  already 
attended  school  came  from  sixty-eight  different  schools. 
Some  had  never  been  in  school  before.  Those  in  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  1921  came  from  as  many  schools  as  there 
are  members  in  the  class.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 

If)  *This  article  has  been  abridged  and  somewhat  revised  from  an  address  made  at 
the  graduation  of  the  Twelfth-Year  Class  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College 
last  June.  The  address  was  originally  given  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  with  the 
desire  of  having  those  who  were  graduating  from  the  school  understand,  as  well  as 
they  might  at  their  age,  what  kind  of  education  the  Lincoln  School  was  ambitious 
to  give  them.  It  has  now  been  thrown  into  the  third  person  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader. 
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two  of  the  first  three  accepted  for  membership  in  the  school 
are  now  being  graduated  in  this  class. 

In  the  course  of  this,  the  fourth  year  of  the  school,  there 
have  been  215  pupils  and  the  number  of  schools  from  which 
they  come  has  increased.  One  might  suspect  that  we  have 
merely  gathered  the  delinquent  pupils  from  many  sources. 
On  the  contrary,  a  school  which  announced  its  program 
as  definitely  facing  a  new  type  of  education  called  forth 
the  interest  of  thoughtful  parents  who  were  willing  to  take 
chances  for  the  sake  of  even  a  hope  of  an  improvement  of 
their  children’s  education.  Most  feel  now,  I  believe,  that 
they  took  little  chance,  since  there  was  an  intelligent  body 
of  teachers  who  had  a  definite  program  for  the  new  things 
which  they  desired  to  accomplish. 

I 

There  is  nothing  for  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
America  care  more  than  for  the  proper  education  of  their 
children.  They  will  make  any  needed  sacrifice  for  their 
good.  The  children  are  the  embodiment  of  their  hopes  for 
new  and  better  things  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  parents  upon  whom  the  burden  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  has  been  so  heavy  that  their  chief  hope  is  that 
their  children  shall  be  so  educated  that  they  may  more 
easily  earn  a  competence  than  was  possible  for  the  parents. 
Surely  all  parents  desire  that  their  children  may  be  comfort¬ 
able  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  with  reasonable  leisure 
and  pleasure. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  some  that  “making  a  living” 
is  not  the  chief  objective  in  the  educational  ambitions  of 
the  most  thoughtful  parents,  but  that  they  desire  for  their 
boys  and  girls  an  education  which  shall  make  them  most 
useful  while  they  are  caring  for  their  own  needs.  A  modern 
human  being  is  of  little  use  in  the  world  if  he  does  no  more 
than  get  a  living. 

In  my  boyhood  it  was  common  in  Sunday  schools  to  require 
us  to  memorize  many  Bible  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  at  the 
Sunday  meetings.  There  was  a  contest  in  my  class  for  the 
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one  who  could  memorize  the  most  verses  between  January 
first  and  December  thirty -first  of  one  year,  the  prize  being  a 
small  Bible.  The  fact  that  a  favorite  aunt  was  the  teacher, 
coupled  with  a  native  gift  for  memorizing,  both  of  which 
facts  were  strengthened  by  an  elder  sister  who  drilled  me 
much  in  my  verses,  enabled  me  finally  to  have  my  name  and 
a  record  of  my  aunt’s  good  wishes  recorded  in  the  gift  Bible. 
We  recited  these  verses  on  Sunday,  promptly  forgot  them, 
and  began  on  a  new  set  for  the  next  Sunday.  No  doubt 
some  good  resulted  from  this  experience.  We  were  kept 
from  mischief  for  part  of  our  time  and  the  practice  in  memo¬ 
rizing  even  for  a  brief  period  was  useful.  But  the  whole 
procedure  was  designed  to  help  to  make  us  good.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  none  of  the  problems  of  how  people  should  act  in 
order  to  become  good,  and  indeed  our  unashamed  glee  in  see¬ 
ing  a  competitor  fail  in  his  verses  indicated  that  our  develop¬ 
ing  goodness  was  questionable.  This  was  a  different  Bible 
school  from  those  few,  still  too  few,  modern  ones  in  which 
pupils  consider  the  real  problems  of  behavior,  and  reach 
working  conclusions  regarding  ways  in  which  good  and  bad 
behavior  develop. 

The  older  education  concerned  itself  with  memorizing 
facts  and  the  underlying  principles  without  great  regard  to 
whether  these  facts  and  principles  are  really  of  much  account 
in  our  present  world.  This  older  education  also  overlooked 
the  fact  that  we  seem  to  learn  most  easily  and  retain  longest 
those  things  which  are  of  import  in  our  lives.  It  further 
overlooked  the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  more  easily  learn 
those  things  which  men  and  women  find  worth  using,  but 
that  we  learn  most  effectively  when  we  engage  in  the  world’s 
work.  Thus  our  pupils  learned  the  needs  of  Europe’s  father¬ 
less  and  foodless  children,  not  through  long  lectures  by 
teachers  and  recitations  by  pupils  about  the  nature  of  hunger 
and  cold,  but  by  a  direct  school  campaign  to  secure  food 
and  clothing  for  those  in  need;  and  our  campaign  compelled 
them  to  study  food  and  clothing  and  funds  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  Europe’s  children.  Instead  of  studying  in  order 
that  we  may  later  become  citizens  of  the  world  we  now  be- 
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come  citizens  of  the  world  by  directly  engaging  in  activities 
in  which  true  citizens  should  engage.  The  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association  recently  put  into  partly 
new  wording  this  one  of  the  educational  principles  upon 
which  the  Lincoln  School  was  founded.  He  said: 

The  education  of  the  children  of  America  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
acquisition  of  principles  but  those  principles  must  be  put  into  active  prac¬ 
tice.  Precepts  are  learned  best  by  actual  doing.  Boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  learn  best  to  do  by  doing,  and  they  learn  to  be  by  being. 

Education  in  the  Lincoln  School  has  constantly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  the  pupils  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  worth¬ 
while  things.  Much  less  than  usual  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  errors,  though  at  times  these  had  to  be  recognized 
and  handled  with  vigor  and  directness,  but  I  trust  always 
with  a  final  understanding  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  to  why 
vigorous  action  was  necessary. 

Teachers  who  are  both  thoughtful  and  honest  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  too  are  often  wrong.  They  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  other  thoughtful  and  honest  people  do  not 
expect  them  to  make  no  mistakes  or  to  “have  a  corner”  on 
knowledge.  The  great  error  is  not  in  never  being  wrong, 
but  in  pretending  to  know  when  we  do  not  know.  Some  one 
has  said  that  “Real  wisdom  consists  not  in  never  making  a 
fool  of  oneself,  but  in  not  making  the  same  kind  of  fool  of 
oneself  a  second  time.”  Few  things  are  more  disastrous 
than  the  habit  of  pretending  to  know  when  we  do  not. 

II 

Among  pupils  and  teachers  the  authority  of  the  school 
rests  not  in  appointed  heads  and  teachers,  though  these  per¬ 
sons  possess  any  authority  which  may  be  needed  in  case  a 
better  authority  were  unrecognized.  True  authority  rests 
on  the  truth  and  justice  of  one’s  case.  If  those  interested 
in  any  controversy  can  learn  to  quiet  their  disturbed  emo¬ 
tions,  until  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  situation  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  the  final  decision  may  be  arrived  at  by  both  of  the 
interested  parties  and  usually  need  not  depend  upon  the 
dictum  of  vested  authority.  Vested  authority  is  needed 
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when  the  truth  cannot  be  found,  or  when  emotions  and 
prejudice  obscure  truth  and  justice.  Some  of  our  greatest 
dangers  come  from  those  who  place  their  faith  on  authority 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  a  case. 

Through  student  councils  and  deportment  committees 
the  pupils  have  felt  free  to  discuss  any  matter  concerning 
the  school’s  good.  They  have  not  cared  to  present  to  the 
staff  of  teachers  any  recommendations  which  were  un¬ 
founded,  because  they  knew  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
present  the  true  merits  of  a  case  before  action  followed. 
With  this  consciousness  on  their  part,  the  staff  could  safely 
leave  the  council  to  consider  matters  of  vital  import  to  the 
whole  school.  Personal  wishes  have  of  course  arisen  in  the 
council  meetings.  This  is  inevitable  and  natural.  But 
the  important  question  is  this:  did  the  pupils  defer  decision 
until  the  facts  guided  them,  and  not  the  particular  wishes  of 
a  special  group? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
development  in  America  when  our  greatest  need  is  for  men 
and  women  who  can  serve  as  unselfish  leaders  in  various  types 
of  work.  We  have  capable  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  shall  have  more.  We  have  resources  enough,  though 
added  resources  are  constantly  being  found.  We  have 
many  philosophers  and  philosophies.  We  have  much  reli¬ 
gious  preaching,  and  shall  have  much  more.  Why  then  do 
we  say  we  are  in  such  need  of  leadership?  Because  we  do 
not  have  enough  men  and  women  who  are  known  by  their 
fellows  always  to  act  intelligently  and  unselfishly.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  investigation  of  this  question  in  a  neighboring  high 
school,  a  class  of  54  high  school  pupils  were  asked  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  class  who  should  have  entire  charge  of  their 
whole  group  during  a  long  trip  involving  several  hours  and 
many  attendant  arrangements.  Of  the  54,  26  voted  for  the 
same  pupil  to  lead  them.  When  asked  to  write  why  they 
thought  this  boy  best  to  lead  them,  such  answers  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  given:  “is  trustworthy”;  “commands  respect”; 
“level-headed”;  “cool-headed”;  “has  presence  of  mind 
in  an  emergency”;  “is  respected”;  “is  reliable”;  “is  seri- 
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ous”;  “is  popular”;  “is  deliberate”;  “has  personality”; 
“all  look  up  to  him  though  he  is  not  as  able  as  desired”; 
“is  president  of  the  class”;  “can  handle  money”;  “knows 
how  to  get  around”;  “can  keep  order  and  have  a  good 
time”;  “good  to  the  fellows”;  “would  act  as  though  he 
wasn’t  the  leader  at  all.”  The  premium  upon  these  quali¬ 
ties  is  still  high.  Any  one  who  possesses  them  in  a  high 
degree  is  practically  certain  to  have  the  opportunities  of 
leadership  of  men  and  women  in  large  issues. 

But  these  qualities  are  just  the  ones  we  desire  for  all  fol¬ 
lowers  and  leaders,  and  a  school  which  pretends  to^educate 
must  give  opportunity  for  the  development  of  them.  One 
cannot  learn  to  be  trustworthy  except  by  practice  in  being 
trustworthy.  He  cannot  learn  to  be  “level-headed,”  except 
by  practice  in  being  “level-headed.”  He  cannot  be  re¬ 
spected  except  by  practice  in  being  respectable.  And 
in  the  same  way — through  constant  practice — can  he  learn  to 
be  “reliable,”  to  know  the  [things  “which  an  emergency 
demands,”  and  to  act  with  ability  and  yet  with  humility. 
In  order  to  give  our  pupils  this  desired  practice,  the  school 
has  given  them  abundant  opportunity  to  guide  their  own 
practices,  but  has  always  been  at  hand  to  guard  against 
serious  failures.  Not  all  failure  can  be  avoided,  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  avoid  all  failures.  A  strong  pupil  may  fail  and 
increase  his  strength  by  proper  thought  about  his  failure. 
A  weak  pupil  may  fail  and  must  be  guarded  carefully  lest 
his  failure  lead  to  later  weaknesses.  The  pupils  have  man¬ 
aged  assemblies,  organized  and  carried  through  campaigns 
for  sales  of  bonds,  for  European  relief,  for  thrift  enterprises, 
art  exhibitions,  Christmas  receptions  for  others,  etc.  They 
have  had  full  opportunity  to  direct  their  class  activities  and 
give  programs  upon  various  subjects  studied  in  the  school. 
All  of  this  was  designed  to  develop  the  qualities  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  their  future  work  they  will  be  tempted  to  omit 
many  of  these  activities.  But  there  are  probably  few  stages 
in  life  which  need  positive  character  in  leadership  more 
than  thbse  stages  immediately  following  high  school,  and 
this  is  true  whether  one  goes  to  college,  into  business,  or  into 
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society.  Young  collegians  are  full  of  life  and  ambition, 
but  are  easily  led  by  those  of  strong  ideals,  whether  those 
ideals  are  good  or  bad;  young  business  men  need  clear- 
thinking  leaders  as  anchorage  against  misunderstanding  of 
business  relationships;  and  social  life  offers  an  unequalled 
field  of  service  for  positive  character. 

Ill 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  try  to  explain  how  the  various 
subjects  of  study  came  to  be  organized  as  they  are?  Was 
mathematics  always  arranged  as  it  now  is?  Was  history 
always  arranged  as  first  a  volume  of  ancient  history,  then 
one  of  medieval,  then  modern,  then  American?  And  do  all 
people  study  American  history  by  first  studying  colonists, 
then  the  Civil  War,  and  then  the  Presidents?  How  would 
it  do  if  some  one  should  begin  with  his  own  living  present  and 
go  backward  into  history,  so  to  speak,  constantly  getting  a 
bigger  and  bigger  perspective  of  his  present  as  his  vision  is 
enlarged  and  his  knowledge  of  other  men’s  actions  is  in¬ 
creased. 

In  my  own  school  days  we  never  questioned  the  nature  of 
completeness  of  the  subjects  we  studied.  In  English  gram¬ 
mar,  for  example,  we  regarded  the  subject  as  handed  down 
intact  by  some  far-away  authority.  We  never  questioned  the 
beginning,  ending,  or  middle  of  the  subject.  We  regarded 
the  subject  as  “just  born  that  way.”  In  Harvey’s  “English 
Grammar,”  my  own  copy  of  which  bears  my  name  with  the 
date  1881,  forty  years  ago,  the  first  page  consists  of 
nine  definitions  which  we  were  set  to  learn.  The  first  was, 
“A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,”  and  we  learned  this  and 
repeated  it  whenever  called  upon,  though  never  possessing 
the  slightest  “sign  of  an  idea.”  We  did,  however,  possess 
words  without  ideas,  which  has  been  the  constant  disaster 
associated  with  education.  Then  follows,  “Language  is  the 
expression  of  thought  by  means  of  words,”  and  “may  be 
either  spoken  or  written.”  What  joy  it  must  have  given  us 
to  discover  that  language  may  be  “either  spoken  or  written.” 
Or,  on  a  later  page,  we  find  “Rules  of  Syntax”  of  which  there 
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were  twenty-two,  all  to  be  learned  and  recited,  after  which 
in  many  tedious  pages  each  rule  in  turn  was  abundantly 
illustrated  and  proved  to  be  true,  as  “had  been  previously 
alleged.”  We  did  not  question  the  validity  of  this  subject, 
but  fought  with  it,  often  defeated  by  it,  though  constantly  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  some  way  the  use  of  the  English  language 
needed  much  improvement,  little  of  which  seemed  to  come 
from  our  study  of  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  and  many  other  subjects  have  been 
organized  and  put  into  book  form  by  some  one  who  supposed 
he  knew  the  best  form  in  which  to  present  his  material,  and 
once  in  book  form  most  people  regarded  the  subjects  as  com¬ 
pleted,  and  tried  to  follow  them  as  given.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  thoughtful  people  have  devised  new  ways  of 
finding  how  a  subject  of  study  should  be  treated  in  order  to  be 
most  useful  to  young  people  who  study  it.  For  example, 
such  modern  foreign  languages  as  French  and  German 
were  recently  taught  to  boys  and  girls  in  school  by  use  of  the 
most  laborious  and  uninteresting  drill  in  grammatical  con¬ 
structions.  It  must  have  been  supposed  that  this  teaching 
would  later  result  in  facility  in  use  of  the  language.  Disap¬ 
pointment  followed  because  those  who  were  thus  taught  did 
not  really  learn  to  use  or  to  understand  the  language.  It 
seems  simple  philosophy,  when  I  say  that,  if  you  desire  to 
learn  to  use  a  language,  you  learn  to  do  so  by  using  the 
language  and  by  beginning  this  process  early  enough  so  that 
you  may  grow  into  its  use.  The  task  was  made  unnecessar¬ 
ily  diflBcult  by  insisting  that  pupils  memorize  and  recite  the 
detailed  parts  of  the  machinery  before  they  were  allowed  to 
use  the  machine. 

Furthermore,  in  learning  a  language  we  learn  thrbugh  our 
eyes  as  well  as  through  our  ears,  and  we  have  previously 
taught  as  if  eyes  have  little  to  do  with  learning  language. 
We  have  throughout  our  work  many  devices  which  enable 
us  to  see  the  situation  in  foreign  countries.  The  paintings 
we  use  in  modern  language  study  are  not  pick-up  paintings 
discovered  in  an  artist’s  studio,  but  were  made  by  artists, 
to  whom  we  supplied  the  vocabulary  and  language  elements 
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which  we  desired  to  teach.  The  artist  then  made  a  painting 
true  to  the  foreign  country,  but  carrying  the  visual  aspects  of 
the  language  to  be  learned.  This  method,  of  using  more  senses 
than  the  ear  and  of  giving  permanent  eye  pictures  as  a 
basis  for  language,  is  developing  rapidly  and  gives  promise 
of  being  of  much  use  to  schools  generally.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  no  one  in  America  is 
justified  in  learning  a  foreign  language  to  the  exclusion  of 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  No  language  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  us  as  English;  but  fortunately  foreign  languages 
properly  taught  should  be  made  to  help  toward  the  mastery 
of  our  native  tongue.  You  will  doubtless  hear  much  more  of 
experiments  in  teaching  modern  foreign  languages. 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  us  began  to  make  experiments 
with  an  introductory  course  in  science.  Instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  subjects  as  selected  and  organized  by  men  who  knew 
the  sciences  but  did  not  know  young  people,  we  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  teachers  who  knew  the  sciences  and  also 
knew  young  people.  These  teachers  devised  means  of  find¬ 
ing  out  what  kinds  of  science  are  worth  while  for  young  people 
to  know  about;  they  devised  ways  of  teaching  science,  so 
that  young  people  would  understand,  enjoy  learning,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  more.  The  materials  were  not  at  first  written 
into  a  book,  lest  pupils  and  teachers  should  again  regard  the 
subject  as  fixed  and  finished.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  mime¬ 
ographed  materials  were  prepared,  and  these  sent  to  many 
schools  for  trial.  After  trial  and  correction,  much  further 
use  and  further  correction,  it  finally  seemed  safe  to  put  these 
into  a  book  for  still  wider  use.  Each  year,  each  month, 
almost  each  day’s  mail  brings  new  comments,  new  ideas, 
and  some  of  these  are  written  into  the  book.  This  science 
course  can  never  be  fixed  and  finished  so  long  as  people  keep 
trying  to  do  things  better. 

During  this  year  our  offices  have  prepared  approximately 
two  hundred  thousand  pages  of  mimeographed  materials  for 
use  in  this  and  other  cooperating  schools.  In  studying  these 
mimeographed  pages,  which  are  often  unwieldy  and  sometimes 
unattractive,  one  is  studying  materials  which  are  en  route  from 
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the  older,  less  living,  less  vital,  less  purposeful  studies  to 
those  which  we  hope  may  be  of  much  more  use  to  our  pupils 
and  eventually  to  many  others  in  schools  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  these  better  selected  and 
better  organized  subjects  of  study?  If  there  are  good  re¬ 
sults  they  should  be  found  in  a  better  education  for  those 
who  have  been  in  the  school.  It  is  too  early  to  answer  this 
question  fully,  but  certain  signs  are  helpful.  In  mathematics 
some  of  the  pupils  in  our  regular  high  school  course  have 
not  only  compassed  the  ordinary  high  school  work,  but  have 
passed  a  full  year’s  college  mathematics  examination,  and 
this  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  their  school.  Others 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  their  high  school  work  in 
less  time  than  that  usually  required.  All  have,  I  hope,  more 
fully  enjoyed  their  high  school  studies,  have  worked  harder 
and  more  profitably,  and  have  a  more  purposeful  and  more 
scholarly  attitude  toward  their  future  work.  This  is  not  a 
scheme  for  making  education  easy.  Indeed,  it  probably 
leads  people  to  work  harder,  when  the  work  is  so  arranged 
that  it  pulls  them  instead  of  driving  them.  If  many  more  of 
our  pupils  advance  in  intelligence  and  ability  to  do  things  well, 
to  do  diflScult  things  with  pleasure,  and  to  do  them  better 
than  they  have  been  done,  we  may  safely  lay  claim  to  hav¬ 
ing  made  some  contribution  to  the  education  of  many  others. 
It  is  to  such  tasks  as  these  to  which  the  Lincoln  School 
directs  its  energy  and  in  which  its  pupils  have  had  a  part. 
If  their  schooling  has  been  sound  their  lives  must  continue 
to  be  better.  If  its  principles  are  correct,  this  must  appear 
in  the  pupils  and  in  their  relations  with  others.  If  its  ideals 
are  correct,  while  it  continues  to  try  in  school  to  attain  its 
ideals,  those  who  have  studied  here  must  continue  elsewhere 
to  attain  the  same  ideals,  enlarged  by  their  enlarging  horizon. 

Note:  The  endowment  of  this  famous  school  was  started  during  the 
period  of  discussion  following  Dr.  Flexner’s  published  criticism  of  present- 
day  secondary  Education.  As  the  reader  will  see,  the  Lincoln  School  is  not 
merely  the  embodiment  of  the  Flexner  ideas.  It  has  been  organized  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  secondary  education  upon  an  independent  and 
experimental  basis.  Professor  Caldwell  was  called  from  the  school  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  organize  and  direct  the  work,  and 
no  more  competent  person  could  have  been  chosen. 


THE  PREDICTIVE  VALUE  OF  MENTAL  TESTS 
L.  L.  Thurstone 

There  are  at  least  two  different  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  predictive  value  of  mental  tests  for  college 
students.  One  method  is  to  give  the  tests  to  all  the  i 
students  at  entrance  to  college  and  determine  by  correla¬ 
tion  methods  the  degree  of  relation  between  the  scholarship 
of  these  students  and  their  mental  test  scores.  If  the  rela- 
tion  is  close,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  tests  havej 
predictive  value,  since  it  requires  only  an  hour  or  so  to 
determine  the  mental  test  score,  whereas  the  scholarship 
grades  and  the  instructors*  estimates  of  ability  require  at 
least  several  months  to  establish. 

Another  method  of  studying  the  predictive  value  of  mental 
tests  for  college  students  is  to  compare  the  mental  test  scores  ' 
of  the  students  who  remain  in  college  with  the  scores  of  the 
students  who  leave  college  for  various  reasons.  The  latter 
method  is  the  subject  of  this  particular  report. 

This  study  refers  to  a  freshman  engineering  class  at  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology  entering  the  Institute  in  the 
fall  of  1919.  Each  student  was  given  six  special  examina¬ 
tions  which  were  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  These  six  exami¬ 
nations  were  as  follows:  1.  Arithmetic  Problems,  2.  Algebra 
Problems,  3.  Geometrical  Construction,  4.  An  Intelligence 
Test,  5.  Physics  Problems,  6.  General  Technical  Information. 

Each  of  these  six  tests  requires  thirty  minutes.  The  whole 
test  program  was  administered  in  two  afternoons  with 
ninety  minutes*  test  time  each  afternoon.  We  are  especially 
interested  in  comparing  the  relative  predictive  value  of 
intelligence  tests,  special  entrance  examinations  of  the  type 
here  used,  the  regular  entrance  examinations,  the  high  school 
certificates,  and  other  entrance  criteria. 

The  accompanying  tables  give  a  summary  of  the  findings 
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and  are  in  the  main  self-explanatory.  For  the  purpose  of 
preliminary  analysis,  the  class  was  divided  into  four  quarters, 
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maining  in  good 
standing  at  end 
of  three  months 

Total  Withdrawn 

Test  I.  Arithmetic  Problems 

Highest  Quarter . 

118 

4 

3 

3 

91 

Second  Quarter . 

118 

5 

0 

8 

89 

13 

Third  Quarter . 

118 

10 

1 

8 

84 

19 

Lowest  Quarter . 

118 

25 

li 

18 

53 

55 

Test  1 1.  Algebra 

Highest  Quarter . 

118 

4 

4 

8 

87 

wm 

Second  Quarter . 

118 

3 

1 

4 

93 

8 

Third  Quarter . 

118 

24 

1 

6 

74 

31 

Lowest  Quarter . 

118 

13 

10 

18 

65 

41 

Test  HI.  Geometrical  Construction 

Highest  Quarter . 

116 

2 

0 

4 

95 

Second  Quarter . 

116 

4 

4 

4 

90 

12 

Third  Quarter . 

116 

13 

5 

11 

75 

29 

Lowest  Quarter . 

116 

23 

7 

12 

64 

42 

Test  IV.  Intelligence 

Highest  Quarter . 

118 

5 

3 

5 

89 

13 

Second  Quarter . 

118 

5 

0 

7 

90 

12 

Third  Quarter . 

118 

15 

6 

12 

72 

33 

Lowest  Quarter . 

118 

19 

7 

13 

66 

Test  V.  Physics 

Highest  Quarter . 

118 

5 

0 

6 

91 

11 

Second  Quarter . 

118 

10 

0 

6 

87 

Third  Quarter . 

118 

8 

5 

10 

81 

23 

Lowest  Quarter . 

118 

21 

10 

14 

62 

45 

Test  VI.  General  Technical  Inforbiation 

Highest  Quarter . 

118 

5 

0 

8 

89 

13 

Second  Quarter . 

118 

11 

2 

2 

87 

15 

Third  Quarter . 

118 

10 

4 

7 

82 

21 

Lowest  Quarter . 

118 

17 

9 

19 

62 

45 

TABLE  II 


Rank  According  to  Mid-percentile  of  All 
Highest  Quarter  ....  Six  Tests 

116 
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93 
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Second  Quarter . 

116 
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89 

12 

Third  Quarter . 

116 

13 
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81 

21 

Lawest  Quarter . 

116 

24 

11 

19 

53 

54 
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according  to  a  test,  with  118  students  in  each  quarter.  The 
number  of  these  students  who  were  dropped  for  poor  scholar¬ 
ship  was  determined  for  each  quarter.  The  fact  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  students  was  dropped  from  the  lowest 
quarter  of  a  test  than  from  the  highest  quarter  of  a  test  indi¬ 
cates  the  relative  predictive  value  of  that  test.  Each  test 
gave  a  different  grouping  of  the  students  so  that  any  one 
student  may  have  ranked  in  the  highest  quarter  according 
to  one  test,  and  in  the  lowest  quarter  according  to  another 
test. 

The  third  column  of  the  tables  indicates  the  number  of 
engineering  students  who  were  transferred  to  the  trade  school. 
These  transfers  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  caused  by  the 
inability  of  the  engineering  student  to  carry  successfully 
the  analytical  courses  of  the  engineering  school  at  the  rate 
customary  for  engineering  freshmen.  The  organization  of 
the  trade  school  at  Carnegie  Institute  has  since  changed,  so 
that  it  is  now  giving  a  four-year  degree-curriculum. 

In  the  fourth  column  are  tabulated  the  total  number  of 
students  withdrawn  for  reasons  other  than  scholarship,  di¬ 
vided  according  to  the  quarters  of  each  test.  These  figures 
show  that  the  mental  test  averages  of  the  students  who  give 
other  reasons  than  poor  scholarship  for  leaving  college  are 
as  a  rule  lower  than  the  mental  test  averages  of  those  who 
remain  in  good  standing.  In  general,  the  students  who  give 
ill  health,  financial  difficulties,  and  other  reasons  as  causes 
for  leaving  college  are  not  as  bright  as  those  who  solve  these 
diflSculties  and  remain  in  school  in  spite  of  them.  Excep¬ 
tional  cases  are  quite  frequent,  but  the  statistical  results 
show  that,  when  a  student  gives  some  reason  for  leaving 
school,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  a  rationalization  for  his 
mental  inability  to  remain.  To  apply  this  interpretation  in 
individual  cases  would  be  an  injustice,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  correct. 

The  results  are  listed  for  each  of  the  six  tests  separately 
and  also  for  the  six  tests  combined.  The  interpretation  of 
the  tables  is  as  follows: 

Test  /,  Arithmetic  Problems^  was  given  to  472  students. 
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After  scoring  the  test  papers  the  class  was  arranged  into  four 
quarters  according  to  this  test.  This  divides  the  class  into 
four  equal  quarters  with  118  students  in  each  quarter  as 
indicated  in  the  table.  Note  that  of  the  44  students  dropped 
for  poor  scholarship  during  the  autumn  quarter  25  are  found 
in  the  lowest  quarter,  10  in  the  third  quarter,  and  only  4  in 
the  highest  quarter.  These  figures  are  found  in  the  second 
column. 

The  third  column  shows  the  distribution  of  the  students 
transferred  to  the  trade  school.  Of  the  16  students  so  trans¬ 
ferred,  12  were  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  Arithmetic  Prob¬ 
lems  Test  and  3  were  in  the  highest  quarter. 

Of  the  37  students  who  were  withdrawn  for  reasons  other 
than  scholarship,  18  were  in  the  lowest  quarter  according 
to  the  Arithmetic  Test,  while  only  3  were  in  the  highest 
quarter.  These  facts  are  found  in  the  fourth  column. 

In  column  5  we  have  the  probability  of  remaining  in  good 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  quarter.  This  is  simply 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  students  in  good  standing  to  the 
total  number  of  students.  This  ratio  has  been  calculated 
separately  for  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  class.  Thus, 
the  probability  of  remaining  in  good  standing  is  53  per  cent, 
for  the  lowest  quarter  and  91  per  cent,  for  the  highest  quar¬ 
ter.  This  means  that  if  a  student  is  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
Test  I,  Arithmetic  Problems,  his  chances  are  53  out  of 
100  of  remaining  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the  autumn 
quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  is  in  the  highest 
quarter  of  his  class  in  Test  I,  Arithmetic  Problems,  his  chance 
of  remaining  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  quar¬ 
ter  is  91  per  cent. 

In  column  6  we  have  the  total  number  of  students  with¬ 
drawn  for  various  reasons  and  their  frequency  of  occurrence 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Arithmetic  Test.  There  are 
five  times  as  many  students  withdrawn  out  of  the  118  in 
the  lowest  quarter  according  to  the  Arithmetic  Test  as  in  the 
same  number  of  students  in  the  highest  quarter  according 
to  the  Arithmetic  Test. 

There  are  six  times  as  many  students  dropped  for  poor 
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scholarship  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  Arithmetic  Test, 
as  in  the  highest  quarter  of  the  same  test. 

The  same  type  of  analysis  is  carried  out  for  each  of  the 
six  tests.  Thus  in  Test  //,  Algebra^  we  have  13  students 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  from  the  lowest  quarter  of  this 
test,  whereas  only  4  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  in  the 
highest  quarter  of  the  Algebra  Test. 

Test  III,  Geometrical  Construction,  is  one  of  the  good  tests 
in  the  series.  If  we  divide  the  class  into  four  equal  groups 
based  on  the  score  in  Test  III,  Geometrical  Construction,  we 
find  that  23  students  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  out 
of  the  lowest  quarter  in  the  Geometry  Test,  whereas  only 
2  were  dropped  from  the  highest  quarter.  There  are  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  many  students  dropped  for  poor  scholarship 
from  the  lowest  quarter  of  this  test  as  from  the  highest 
quarter.  These  facts  are  shown  in  column  2  for  Test  III. 

In  column  6  for  Test  III  we  find  that  42  students  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  Test  III  withdrew  for  various  reasons, 
whereas  only  6  students  from  the  highest  quarter  withdrew. 

From  column  5  for  Test  III  we  find  that  if  a  student  ranks 
in  the  highest  quarter  of  his  class  in  the  Geometrical  Con¬ 
struction  Test,  the  chances  are  only  one  in  twenty  that  he 
will  withdraw  for  any  reason  during  the  first  three  months. 
But  if  the  student  ranks  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  class  his 
chances  are  thirteen  in  twenty  that  he  will  withdraw  during 
the  first  three  months. 

If  we  arrange  all  the  scores  in  the  Intelligence  Test,  IV, 
in  order  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  for  the  freshman  class 
and  then  divide  the  class  into  four  equal  parts,  we  find  that 
19  students  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  in  the  lowest 
quarter  and  only  5  from  the  highest  quarter.  In  other  words, 
four  times  as  many  students  are  dropped  for  poor  scholarship 
in  the  lowest  quarter  according  to  the  Intelligence  Test  as  are 
dropped  from  the  highest  quarter  according  to  the  same  test. 

Column  6  of  Test  IV  shows  that  39  students  who  ranked 
in  the  lowest  quarter  in  the  Intelligence  Test  withdrew  for 
various  reasons  whereas  only  13  from  the  highest  quarter 
withdrew. 
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Test  Vy  Physics,  shows  practically  the  same  relation. 
Here  we  find  that  there  are  four  times  as  many  students 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  from  the  lowest  quarter  in  the 
Physics  Test  as  are  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  from  the 
highest  quarter  of  this  test.  (See  colunm  2,  Test  V.)  The 
total  number  of  students  withdrawn  for  various  reasons 
from  the  lowest  quarter  of  Test  V  is  45,  whereas,  only  11 
students  from  the  highest  quarter  of  the  Physics  Test  with¬ 
drew  during  the  first  three  months. 

Test  VI,  General  Technical  Information,  shows  again  the 
same  general  relation.  Seventeen  students  in  the  lowest 
quarter  according  to  the  General  Technical  Information 
Test  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship,  whereas  there  were 
only  5  from  the  highest  quarter  of  this  test  who  were  drop¬ 
ped  for  poor  scholarship.  The  other  parts  of  the  table  are 
self-explanatory . 

Note  especially  the  last  table  summarizing  the  results 
according  to  the  mid-percentiles  of  all  tests.  The  mid-per¬ 
centile  is  the  combined  rank  given  to  each  student  and  is 
based  on  all  six  of  these  tests.  The  whole  class  is  divided 
into  four  equal  groups  on  the  basis  of  all  these  tests.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  44  students  who  were 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  and  for  whom  we  have  com¬ 
plete  records  in  all  six  tests,  24  were  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
the  class  according  to  the  average  of  the  six  tests.  Only  2 
students  were  in  the  highest  quarter  according  to  the  same 
criterion.  Eleven  students  from  the  lowest  quarter  were 
transferred  to  other  departments,  whereas  only  1  student 
from  the  highest  quarter  was  transferred.  Among  the  stu¬ 
dents  withdrawn  for  reasons  other  than  scholarship  19 
were  in  the  lowest  quarter,  whereas  only  5  were  in  the  high¬ 
est  quarter.  If  we  divide  the  class  into  quarters  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  on  all  these  six  tests,  there  are  six  times  as 
many  students  withdrawn  for  various  reasons  from  the  lowest 
quarter  in  the  tests  as  in  the  highest  quarter  of  the  tests. 
The  frequencies  are  respectively  54  and  8. 

In  Figure  1  of  this  report  will  be  seen  the  relation  of  the 
number  of  students  withdrawn  and  their  mental  test  scores 
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arranged  by  quarters.  The  seven  parts  of  Table  I  and  Table 
II  are  summarized  in  this  chart.  It  is  readily  seen  that,  if  a 
college  has  more  applicants  than  it  has  places  in  its  freshman 
class,  it  can  use  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining  admis¬ 
sion  to  college.  Such  procedure  would  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  failures.  Some  students  who  remain  in  good 


FIGURE  1 

standing  would  have  been  excluded  by  such  a  procedure,  but 
on  the  other  hand  many  more  good  students  who  failed  to 
enter  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  for  instruction  would 
have  been  admitted  to  fill  the  places  that  were  filled  by 
those  who  failed  and  whose  failure  could  with  reasonable 
certainty  have  been  predicted. 

In  Figure  2  the  predictive  value  of  the  several  tests  has 
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been  arranged  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Instead  of  tabu¬ 
lating  the  quarters  of  the  class  according  to  the  test,  the 
class  was  divided  into  deciles  with  approximately  47  students 
in  each  decile.  This  decile  standing  in  the  test  constitutes 
the  x-axis  of  these  charts  in  Figure  2.  The  ordinates  repre¬ 
sent  the  percentage  of  students  in  each  decile  who  withdrew 
from  college.  Inspection  of  these  charts  will  show  that  the 
lines  slope  down  to  the  right,  indicating  that  high  mental 
test  scores  in  the  several  tests  correspond  to  lower  freshman 
mortality.  The  ideal  test  is  one  which  divides  the  class 
in  deciles  with  such  differentiation  that  all  of  those  who 
make  low  scores  in  the  test  withdraw  from  college, 
whereas  all  those  who  make  high  scores  in  the  test  re¬ 
main  in  good  standing.  If  a  test  has  no  predictive  value, 
the  line  will  be  horizontal  since  the  ratio  of  failures  will  then 
be  the  same  for  high  scores  and  for  low  scores. 

The  points  of  the  curves  in  Figure  2  are  not  plotted  directly 
on  the  decile  ordinates,  because  the  test  scores  did  not 
always  divide  themselves  readily  in  deciles.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  by  determining  the  percentile  correspond¬ 
ing  to  given  test  scores  and  plotting  the  withdrawal  ratios 
at  the  appropriate  decile  value.  The  chart  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  for  any  particular  mental  test  score  as  follows:  If  a 
candidate  has  a  percentile  rank  of  60  in  the  Arithmetic 
Problems  Test,  the  probability  is  about  .25  that  he  will  with¬ 
draw  during  the  first  term,  on  the  assumption  that  the  total 
fraction  of  the  freshman  class  that  withdraws  remains  con¬ 
stant.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  because  the  percentage  of 
students  withdrawn  at  Carnegie  Institute  during  the  year 
1919-20  was  considerably  higher  than  it  has  been  before, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  high  again.  The  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  1919-20  were  abnormal,  owing  to  the  sudden  demand 
for  a  college  education  by  those  whose  education  had  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  war.  This  caused  considerably 
higher  withdrawal-ratios  than  are  found  in  normal  times. 
However,  the  relative  predictive  value  of  the  tests  may  be 
taken  as  typical  with  the  exception  that  in  normal  years  the 
total  level  of  the  curve  will  be  lower. 
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In  Figure  3  we  have  the  corresponding  predictive  value 
of  the  several  high  school  subjects  as  determined  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  students  withdrawn  plotted  against  their  high 
school  scholarship.  The  high  school  scholarship  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  deciles,  as  before,  in  order  that  the  slopes  of  the 
several  curves  might  be  comparable.  Here,  as  before,  we 
notice  in  general  a  downward  slope  of  the  lines  to  the  right 
indicating  some  degree  of  predictive  value,  but  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  high  school  scholarship  grades  are  not  as 
reliable  as  the  entrance  examinations  previously  considered^ 
The  curve  for  age  shows  no  predictive  value  whatever.  The 
high  school  principal’s  estimate  shows  some  predictive  value, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  six  tests  of 
Figure  2.  This  is  probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  high 
school  principal  overestimates  the  ability  of  his  students  who 
seek  admission  to  college,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  be  cautious  about  jeopardizing  the  chances  of  one 
of  his  pupils,  unless  the  student’s  record  is  so  bad  that  he  is 
compelled  to  rate  him  low.  The  curve  for  average  high 
school  scholarship  shows  predictive  value  comparable  with 
that  of  the  several  entrance  examinations. 

The  intelligence  test  here  described  has  been  given 
to  about  thirty-five  thousand  students  in  154  colleges 
and  normal  schools.  This  includes  9,500  engineering  fresh¬ 
men  in  48  engineering  colleges  in  which  the  tests  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En¬ 
gineering  Education.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  has  conducted  a  similar  study  with  this  intelli¬ 
gence  test  on  5,510  students  in  27  colleges  and  normal 
schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  requires  all  entering  day 
students  in  all  courses  to  take  an  intelligence  test  during 
their  first  week  of  residence.  All  applicants  for  admission 
who  take  any  regular  entrance  examinations  take  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  intelligence  test,  which  is  given  in  the  applicant’s 
home  town  with  the  other  entrance  examinations.  Appli¬ 
cants  who  enter  by  certificate  without  entrance  examinations 
take  the  intelligence  test  during  their  first  week  of  residence. 
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Intelligence  tests  should  not  be  made  the  sole  criterion 
of  admission,  because  a  student  may  have  superior  mentality 
as  demonstrated  in  an  intelligence  test,  and  still  be  a  failure 
as  a  student  on  account  of  insuflficient  high  school  prepara¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  may,  with  suflBcient 
tutoring,  succeed  in  scrambling  through  the  high  school  re¬ 
quirements  without  having  the  mental  capacity  to  succeed 
in  college.  WTienever  a  limited  number  of  freshmen  are  to  be 
admitted,  the  combination  of  intelligence  tests  with  certi¬ 
fication,  or  with  regular  entrance  examinations,  gives  the  best 
means  of  selecting  those  who  have  the  highest  probability  of 
success. 

Intelligence  tests  should  not  be  limited  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  admission.  When  a  student  is  doing  inferior  work, 
the  intelligence  test  enables  the  instructor  to  determine 
whether  he  is  bright  but  lazy,  or  industrious  but  of  moderate 
mental  endowment.  It  enables  one  to  determine  how  much 
to  expect  of  a  student,  and  it  sometimes  settles  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  failing  student  should  be  given  another 
chance. 

Note:  Dr.  Thurstone,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Division  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Psychology  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  has  conducted 
a  number  of  important  investigations  on  the  intelligence  of  college  stud¬ 
ents,  especially  in  technical  schools. 


SPINNING  SAND 
E.  A.  Cross 


A  REALIST  is  one  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant  in  depicting  things  as  they  are.  Only  the 
romancers  avoid  unpleasant  truths.  The  florid 
orator,  the  romancing  patriot,  sees  no  dangerous  shoals  lying 
in  the  nation’s  course.  All  is  steady,  even  sailing  with  ulti¬ 
mate  perfection  as  the  predetermined  port.  The  political 
realist  has  the  same  hope  of  progress  toward  the  realization 
of  perfection  as  has  the  romantic,  but  he  knows  of  treacherous 
rocks  and  shoals.  Bursting  with  national  pride  the  romanc¬ 
ing  orator  in  florid  language  gives  voice  to  his  conviction  that 
other  nations  may  be  headed  for  the  reefs,  that  the  red  mad¬ 
ness  may  flash  terror  and  destruction  throughout  Kamchatka 
or  Samarkand,  but  that  it  shall  not  come  nigh  us;  for  the 
public  school  is  the  sheet  anchor  in  America  against  all  vio¬ 
lence  and  every  kind  of  danger  from  radicalism. 

The  real  patriot,  the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  the 
unpleasant  in  picturing  the  thing  as  it  is,  prays  that  the 
schools  may  be  now,  or  may  become,  such  a  sheet  anchor  in 
a  day  of  great  peril.  He  knows  that  these  dangers  are  not 
afar  off,  are  not  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ever  present  where  there  is  new  life,  prog¬ 
ress,  evolution.  Whoever  shudders  with  fear  of  progress  and 
its  attendant  natural  perils  desires  stagnation  and  death.  No, 
we  must  take  the  whole  of  it — the  dangers  with  the  forward 
straining  toward  perfection.  But  if,  in  our  moving  forward, 
we  be  caught  in  squalls  or  raging  gales,  we  must  be  provided 
with  a  dependable  means  of  steadying  our  ship  in  her  course. 
Universal  free  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  should  be  that  steadying 
agent,  that  means  of  assuring  evolution  without  revolution. 
I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  made  so,  but  I  am  just  as  sure  tha^* 
to-day  it  is  not. 
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In  America  we  have  no  adequate  force  of  trained  teachers 
capable  of  teaching  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Our 
teacher-training  agencies  are  entirely  incapable  of  supplying 
the  force  of  teachers  in  quantity  and  kind  needed  for  this 
work.  The  average  teaching  life  of  the  American  teacher  is 
three  and  a  half  years.  There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty -four 
public  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  forty-five  private  teacher¬ 
training  schools,  and  the  educational  departments  of  three 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  which  are  supplying  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  teachers  each  year.  The  public  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  have  approximately  160,000 
students  and  are  graduating  something  like  20,000  teachers 
each  year.  The  other  agencies  supply  an  additional  five 
thousand.  But  there  are  650,000  teaching  positions.  Nearly 
185,000  of  these  become  vacant  each  year.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  vacant  positions  can  be  filled  with  trained  or 
partially  trained  teachers.  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
schools  must  be  taught  by  untrained  youths.  The  teacher¬ 
training  schools  are  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  spin  the  raw 
human  material  with  which  they  deal  into  the  strands  of  a 
mighty  cable  for  that  anchor  of  all  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  the  American  school  system. 

But  they  are  simply  spinning  sand.  No  such  cable  can  be 
fabricated  from  the  material  at  hand  and  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  now  obtain.  Teaching  is  not  a  profession.  If  it 
were,  the  new  supply  of  twenty-five  thousand  trained  men 
and  women  each  year  would  be  almost  enough  to  meet  the 
natural  annual  depletion  of  a  profession  numbering  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  number  would  allow  for  an 
annual  falling  away  of  three  and  eight  tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  would  provide  for 
an  average  active  professional  life  of  about  twenty-six  years, 
instead  of  the  present  average  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
Twenty-six  years  is  perhaps  too  high  an  average;  but  if  teach¬ 
ing  were  a  profession,  with  professional  training,  professional 
standards,  professional  remuneration,  and  professional  ethics, 
the  number  of  those  who  would  choose  to  take  the  training 
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would  be  increased  suflSciently  to  meet  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  all  the  schools  to  be  taught.  No  matter  what  the 
zeal,  the  patience,  the  industry  of  the  teacher-training  schools 
and  colleges,  their  product  can  be,  under  present  conditions, 
nothing  better  than  a  rope  of  sand. 

I 

Consider  the  doubtful  wisdom  of  calling  teaching  a  pro¬ 
fession  as  it  stands  to-day.  Compare  it  with  the  older 
professions,  law  and  medicine.  The  minimum  period  of 
preparation  for  these  professions  is  four  years  beyond  the  high 
school  in  a  recognized  strictly  professional  school.  The  aver¬ 
age  preparation  is  six  years  beyond  a  high  school  education. 
Even  with  this  training  the  physician  expects  to  spend  one 
year  or  two  years  as  a  hospital  intern  before  he  begins  his 
independent  practice.  The  young  lawyer  expects  to  put  in 
two  on  three  years  of  office  reading  while  waiting  for  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  develop.  Or  one  might  examine  the  newer  professions 
like  engineering  or  agriculture.  Four  years  of  specialized 
college  training  is  the  minimum  for  the  man  who  expects  to 
build  bridges,  to  construct  reservoirs,  or  to  build  railways, 
for  the  man  who  expects  to  become  a  county  agriculturist  or 
an  expert  in  breeding  cattle  or  hogs. 

The  man  or  woman  who  elects  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  the 
ministry,  engineering,  or  any  of  the  recognized  professions 
chooses  that  calling  as  a  life  work.  That  is  what  he  is  to  do 
through  all  his  active  years.  He  submits  to  the  long  period 
of  training,  knowing  that  he  can  practice  that  profession  only 
after  having  made  adequate  preparation  for  it.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  in.  There  are  no  “natural  born”  doctors 
or  engineers.  One  cannot  casually  decide  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer  and  begin  to  construct  a  power  plant  next  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  having  tried  the  job  for  two  or  three  years,  desert 
it  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  the  following  autumn. 
But  a  girl  or  boy  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  may 
decide  in  August  of  this  year  to  teach  school.  Of  course,  the 
stuff  they  deal  with  is  not  economically  so  important  as 
bridges  or  potatoes  or  assault  and  battery.  It  is  only  the 
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mind?  and  spirits  of  children.  These  novices  imagine 
they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  teach  children  to  read 
and  write  and  “cipher.”  In  their  spare  time,  after  these 
three  things  are  done,  these  youthful  apprentices  may,  as  it 
were  with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  shape  the  thinking 
of  those  who,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  will  be  deciding 
questions  of  national  policy,  and  mould  the  ideals  which  are 
to  govern  the  future  course  of  affairs  in  a  great,  free,  democra¬ 
tic  State.  I  know  that  what  I  have  just  said  is  exaggeration. 
I  know  that  even  in  a  democracy,  thinking,  ideals,  national 
policy,  do  not  originate  with  the  masses,  but  with  the  leaders. 
But  I  know,  too,  that  the  common  man  is  more  and  more 
asserting  himself  and  assuming  leadership.  He  is  no  longer 
willing  to  be  led  by  demagogues.  And  he  will  plugne  on  in 
his  confident  ignorance  until  he  wrecks  the  State  that  he 
would  make  over  in  a  day  or  year. 

The  few  who  lead  in  national  thought  may  be  left  to  the 
training  which  the  wise  men  of  universities  can  give  them, 
or  to  the  school  of  bitter  experience;  but  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  either  of  these  schools  ever  entirely  over¬ 
comes  the  slant  of  prejudice,  or  half  learning,  or  crudity  that 
the  young  man  or  woman  inherits  and  in  some  measure  re¬ 
tains  as  a  heritage  from  childhood  and  from  the  home  and 
school  of  childhood.  A  nation  whose  people  are  stratified 
into  classes  may  possibly  be  best  served  by  free  schools  for 
its  lower  class,  rudimentary  schools  which  hold  mere  literacy 
as  an  ultimate  aim.  A  people  whose  main  business  is  to  con¬ 
quer  the  wilderness,  a  State  divided  into  isolated  pioneer 
communities,  may  be  content  if  all  its  people  are  educated 
only  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  “cipher.”  But  the  citizen  of  a 
complex,  highly  socialized  democracy  with  an  international 
outlook  and  international  associations  cannot  content  him¬ 
self  with  such  a  minimum  of  learning.  The  people  of  such 
a  State  must  be  trained  to  think  straight,  and  to  think 
through  to  reasonable  and  tenable  conclusions. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  thinking  men  to-day 
that  the  average  man  is  square,  that  he  will  be  guided  by 
truth  and  wisdom,  if  he  knows  their  ways.  But  the  average 
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man  has  only  a  sixth  grade  education.  In  his  six  years  of 
schooling  before  his  fourteenth  year  he  has  got  what  school 
training  he  is  ultimately  to  have  to  assist  him  in  finding  out 
truth  and  wisdom.  There  is  the  genius,  of  course,  who  would 
come  at  truth  and  acquire  wisdom,  if  there  were  no  schools 
at  all;  but  the  mass  of  men  and  women  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  must  in  the  schools  be  started  toward  truth  and  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  possible,  reasonable,  and  fair. 

What  of  the  teachers  provided  for  the  guidance  of  the 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  decide  whether  our 
national  progress  shall  be  a  reasonable  and  possible  evolution 
or  whether  it  shall  be  an  unfair,  impossible  cataclysmic  con¬ 
vulsion?  The  observant  teacher  of  prospective  teachers  is 
aware  of  some  strange  and  disquieting  things  as  he  views 
the  procession  of  young  people  in  the  halls  of  a  teacher-train¬ 
ing  college.  The  procession  is  feminine — ten  girls  and  then  one 
lone  boy.  These  girls  are  young  and  full  of  life.  They  are  in 
school  for  the  most  part  to  take  a  two-year  course,  the  short¬ 
est  possible  which  will  allow  them  to  teach  and  at  the  same 
time  exempt  them  from  taking  biennial  examinations  for  the 
renewal  of  a  certificate  to  teach.  They  dress  in  the  current 
fashion.  The  clothes  they  wear  to  school  are  better  than 
the  wives  of  their  instructors  can  afford  for  dress  occasions. 
French  heels,  pointed  toes,  and  silk  stockings  are  plainly 
visible.  The  skirts  are  as  narrow  as  the  narrowest.  The 
hair  is  puffed  around  the  ears.  Every  girl  preparing  to  teach 
entertains  a  secret  hope,  and  they  are  not  so  shy  in  1922  but 
that  the  discerning  man  might  guess  the  secret,  that  her 
excursion  into  teaching  will  be  brief  and  end  in  matrimony. 
Why  not?  The  right  is  hers.  Through  marriage  she  is  only 
fulfilling  her  destiny.  But  so  long  as  the  secret  hope  is  real¬ 
ized  for  the  average  girl  at  the  end  of  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  schoolroom,  the  profession  of  teaching  is  in 
peril  of  actual  collapse  before  it  can  even  take  shape.  A  girl 
who  chooses  teaching  even  as  a  temporary  occupation  in 
which  to  make  useful  her  two  or  three  years  between  school 
life  and  marriage  realizes  that  she  jeopardizes  her  chance  of 
marriage.  Many  mothers,  observing  the  large  number  of 
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unmarried  educated  women  who  teach,  are  slow  to  send 
their  daughters  to  a  teacher-training  college  for  fear  that  the 
girls  will  become  teachers  permanently  and  so  miss  their 
chance  of  a  home,  a  husband,  and  the  fully  realized  life  of  a 
normal  woman.  This  reluctance  of  mothers  and  daughters, 
a  natural  and  reasonable  thing,  contributes  something  to 
the  defeat  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  few  young  men  whom  one  observes,  out-numbered 
nine  to  one  by  girls,  what  of  them?  Only  a  few  of  them  ex¬ 
pect  to  teach  permanently.  Some  of  them  are  fine  fellows 
really  “called  to  teach’’  and  willing  to  sacrifice  better  pros¬ 
pects  in  business  or  in  some  other  profession  than  teaching  to 
answer  the  call.  Another  group  of  the  men  expect  to  teach 
only  a  few  years  to  earn  enough  money  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  professional  education  or  to  set  themselves  up 
in  business.  Still  another  group,  let  us  courageously  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  and  admit  it,  are  the  timid  misfits,  the  left-overs 
who  cannot  see  themselves  as  successes  in  business  or  in  any 
other  calling  that  demands  confidence  and  the  courage  to 
stand  upon  their  own  feet  and  face  the  competition  of  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  world.  Teaching  looks  safe  and  easy. 

There  you  have  it,  nine  fine-spirited  young  women  and  one 
fine  young  man  deliberately  choosing  teaching  as  a  life  work 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  get  a  truly  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  it,  and  alongside  the  ten  there  are  eighty  girls  who 
want  only  enough  training  to  “get  by”  for  the  year  or  two 
or  three  while  they  are  saving  enough  money  for  their  wed¬ 
ding  outfits  or  waiting  for  Harry  to  make  enough  of  a  success 
in  his  professional  practice  or  business  to  warrant  his  taking 
a  wife.  To  keep  these  eighty  girls  company  there  are  nine 
boys,  five  of  whom  expect  to  teach  only  temporarily  and  the 
other  four  predoomed  to  failure  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
mental  or  temperamental  furniture. 

I  step  into  a  class  in  child  hygiene  and  find  the  instructor 
carefully  explaining  the  technic  of  detecting  faulty  hearing 
or  sight  in  school  children.  Thirty  fine  specimens  of  young 
American  womanhood  are  apparently  listening.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  half  the  class  are  drifting  away  upon  a  cloud  of 
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high  romance.  Four  or  five  are  visibly  living  through  the 
never  wearying  drama  of  “What  he  said  when  I  said  that.” 
The  instructor  is  honestly  trying  to  contribute  his  share  of  a 
professional  training  to  his  students,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  is  spinning  sand.  I  have  the  same  feeling  when  I  visit 
classes  where  such  problems  as  mental  tests,  heredity,  the 
school  curriculum,  the  technic  of  teaching  English,  or  geog¬ 
raphy,  or  arithmetic,  are  being  considered.  Spinning  sand! 

None  of  this  is  the  fault  of  the  young  people.  Why 
should  a  woman  not  look  forward  to  a  happy  married  life,  a 
home,  and  children?  Why  should  a  young  man  not  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  profession  which  holds  out  larger  prospects  for 
advancement  than  teaching,  larger  remuneration  for  the 
services  rendered,  greater  honors  for  success  attained,  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  worth  by  other  successful  men,  and  in  which 
he  would  be  in  constant  contact,  not  with  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  with  the  fully  developed  minds  of  men,  creating  visi¬ 
ble  objects  of  value  or  doing  work  of  recognized  importance? 
These  are  their  rights.  So  long  as  teaching  is  what  it  now  is, 
they  will  accept  their  dues  in  callings  outside  of  teaching. 

II 

If  it  is  true  that  under  present  conditions  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools  in  their  attempt  to  prepare  teachers 
for  a  teaching  profession  are  merely  spinning  sand,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  sane  and  steady  evolution  of  our  country  with¬ 
out  destructive  revolution  demands  that  the  lower  schools 
should  be  taught  by  mature,  level-headed,  and  steady-handed 
progressive  men  and  women,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
The  following  paragraphs  make  the  attempt  item  by  item  to 
give  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  this  question. 

If  teaching  is  to  be  a  profession,  the  traditional  course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  school  must  be  critically  scrutinized 
and  analyzed.  Anything  useless  in  it,  which  is  at  present 
retained  merely  because  it  is  a  conventional,  traditional  part 
of  a  curriculum,  must  be  abandoned.  Then  there  should 
follow  a  careful  inventory  of  the  items  of  education  which,  in 
addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  implied  in 
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the  education  of  a  child  as  a  worker  and  a  fair-dealing  good 
citizen  in  a  democracy.  The  three  elementary  tool  subjects 
must  not  only  be  taught  as  well  as  they  now  are  but,  indeed, 
much  better  than  they  have  ever  been  taught.  The  pupil 
must  not  only  be  able  to  read,  but  to  read  with  ease  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  such  matter  as  may  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  periodical  literature.  Writing  and  the  management 
of  simple  financial  accounts  must  be  made  easy  through 
mastery.  After  these  things  are  provided  for,  the  curriculum 
in  hygiene  and  sanitary  measures,  and  in  geography,  history, 
and  civic  matters,  should  be  made  over  to  meet  modern  needs. 
And  finally  there  should  be  wiser  provisions  than  obtain  at 
present  in  the  refining,  culture-giving  arts,  such  as  music, 
art,  literature,  and  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
a  fuller,  better  directed  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the 
hands  to  do  useful  things  well  and  accurately. 

A  revised  curriculum  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  profession  of  teaching,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
Teachers  must  be  induced  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
in  the  new  schools,  and  then  the  profession  must  be  made 
suflSciently  attractive  to  induce  those  who  enter  it,  both  men 
and  women,  to  make  it  a  life  wwk  the  same  as  that  of  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the  engineer.  The  profession 
should  be  made  to  attract  more  men  than  women;  or,  if  this 
is  at  first  an  impossibility,  at  least  as  many  men  as  women. 
The  prejudice  against  married  women  as  teachers  must 
be  utterly  forgotten.  The  assumption  that  an  unmarried 
woman  who  has  never  had  children  of  her  own  is  better 
qualified  to  train  young  people  in  the  arts  and  duties  of  living 
in  a  social  group  than  is  a  mother  of  children  is  not  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  Reason  is  with  the  opposite  notion.  After  a 
woman  has  once  made  the  necessary  professional  preparation 
for  teaching  and  has  proved  herself  a  successful  teacher,  she 
is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  the  State  to  be  allowed  to  abandon 
her  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  should  be  compelled  to 
render  the  service  for  which  she  has  fitted  herself,  but  instead 
that  every  reasonable  inducement  should  be  put  forth  to 
prompt  her  to  want  to  continue  her  services  to  the  State. 
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She  may  have  a  home  and  children.  Could  any  woman  be 
better  fitted  to  become  a  home-maker  and  a  mother  of  chil¬ 
dren  than  a  woman  who  has  had  four  or  five  years  of  eflScient 
training  for  teaching  the  children  of  others? 

The  married  woman’s  salary  as  a  teacher  should  be  large 
enough  to  enable  her  to  employ  a  housekeeper  to  perform  the 
manual  duties  of  preparing  the  meals  for  the  family  and 
managing  the  house,  thus  leaving  the  teacher-mother  her  time 
at  home  free  to  be  devoted  to  her  husband  and  children,  with 
an  ample  margin  for  reading  and  for  rest  and  recreation.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  should  have  enough  money  above  what 
she  pays  for  service  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  woman  performing  a  regular  daily  service  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  And  then  the  married  woman 
who  teaches  should  have  a  reasonable  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  A  program  like  this 
will  induce  girls  to  take  a  full  course  of  serious  training  for 
teaching.  They  could  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
technical  training  they  are  getting  in  the  teachers  college  is 
to  be  useful  for  life,  that  it  will  not  bar  the  way  to  matrimony, 
even  that  such  a  training  and  the  ability  to  contribute  in 
cash  to  the  support  of  a  household  and  family  will  make  them 
more  sought  after  as  wives  than  are  girls  who  are  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  husbands’  earnings. 

Two  considerations  will  draw  capable  men  into  teaching. 
The  first  is  respect  for  the  calling.  When  successful  business 
men  cease  to  look  down  upon  teachers  as  inferiors  because 
they  earn  less  money  than  business  men  and  so  are  obliged 
to  assume  the  dress  and  habits  of  poverty,  self-respecting, 
highly  intellectual  young  men  will  become  teachers  for  life. 
The  second  consideration  is  money  to  make  possible  the  first. 
Teachers  do  not  expect  to  make  as  much  money  as  those 
whose  business  is  more  speculative,  but  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  incomes  comparable  with  those  of  salaried  men  and 
women  in  the  other  professions.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  of  a  given  intellectual  ability  and  the  personality  which 
would  make  him  a  success  anywhere  should  take  five  years 
of  college  training  for  teaching  and  then  should  be  asked  to 
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accept  one  third  the  income  of  another  man  with  the  same 
natural  capacities  and  training  who  chose  to  be  a  mechanical 
engineer  or  the  manager  of  a  business. 

I  am  aware  that  this  program  will  seem  to  taxpayers  im¬ 
possible,  or,  if  possible  at  all,  revolutionary.  It  would  mean 
practically  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers  of  the 
same  preparation  and  native  ability.  It  would  mean  salaries 
two  or  three  times,  not  the  present  minimum,  but  two  or 
three  times  what  is  now  considered  liberal  pay  for  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  teachers  in  communities  now  paying  what  are 
considered  liberal  salaries.  It  would  mean  doubling  or 
trebling  school  taxes.  In  some  communities  the  school  mill- 
age  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  four  or  five.  That 
would  be  a  terrible  burden.  In  the  little  city  where  I  live 
the  total  amount  spent  for  schools  is  already  twice  the 
amount  expended  in  the  whole  town  for  moving  pictures  and 
nearly  one  half  as  much  as  is  spent  at  all  our  soda  fountains. 
Doubling  our  school  levy  would  actually  be  spending  equally 
as  much  upon  our  public  school  system  as  the  total  we  spend 
for  soft  drinks.  This  seems  an  unthinkable  extravagance  for 
education ! 

The  final  item  in  the  program  of  making  a  profession  of 
teaching  is  professional  education  for  all  those  who  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  teach.  This  involves  many  things  undreamed  of 
as  yet  in  our  training  of  teachers.  Among  these  are  mental 
fitness,  natural  aptitude  for  the  calling,  that  is,  “personality’* 
and  adequate  training.  The  system  of  tests  for  native  men¬ 
tality  has  been  developed  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  be 
depended  upon.  Before  a  young  man  or  young  woman  is 
accepted  as  a  student  in  a  teacher-training  college,  he  or  she 
should  be  required  to  show  in  these  standard  tests  high  native 
mentality  and  the  aptitude  and  personality  of  the  “born” 
teacher.  No  others  than  those  having  these  native  qualities 
should  be  admitted  to  training.  Any  money  paid  to  a 
teacher  who  is  unfit  is  too  much.  The  teachers  colleges 
should  be  state-supported  schools,  and  the  student  accepted 
for  training  should  be  either  wholly  supported  by  the  state, 
as  the  nation  now  supports  all  young  men  who  are  accepted 
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for  training  to  become  oflScers  in  our  army  and  navy,  or  par¬ 
tially  supported  while  in  training.  Candidates  for  teacher¬ 
training  might  be  drawn  from  the  public  high  schools,  but 
only  the  number  likely  to  be  needed  to  fill  actual  vacancies 
should  be  admitted  to  the  teachers  colleges  each  year. 
Those  high  school  students  who  anticipate  entering  the  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  teachers  should  be  required  in  their  final  high 
school  year  to  begin  to  differentiate  their  course  of  study  from 
that  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  other  occupations.  Then 
the  course  in  the  teachers  college  should  be  four  years. 
Those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  forecast  the  course  of  study 
and  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  future  see  a  need  for  fully 
four  years  of  training  for  the  prospective  teacher.  He  should 
have  a  liberal,  cultural  training,  with  a  generous  reading  of 
literature,  history,  affairs,  and  life.  There  is  no  room  here 
to  go  fully  into  the  meaning  of  that.  It  means,  in  brief,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  a  cultured  and  educated  gentleman, 
able  to  associate  anywhere  on  terms  of  equality  with  other 
cultured  and  educated  men.  His  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
he  teaches,  be  they  arithmetic,  language,  biology,  hygiene, 
or  astronomy,  should  be  ample  and  accurate.  He  should 
also  be  a  master  of  the  technic  of  teaching  his  subjects.  He 
should  be  aware  of  the  social,  biological,  and  political  aspects 
of  the  teacher’s  job.  Four  years  is  none  too  short  a  period. 

After  the  prospective  teacher  has  in  the  high  school  indi¬ 
cated  his  intention  of  trying  for  the  teaching  profession,  and 
spent  his  final  year  on  a  special  teachers’  course,  and  then 
been  chosen  by  mental  and  adaptability  tests  for  a  place  in  a 
teachers  college,  after  he  has  had  his  four  years  of  training 
with  ample  practice  teaching,  if  he  has  proved  his  worthiness 
for  the  most  exacting  of  professions,  let  him  then  be  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  assigned  at  a 
modest  salary  to  work  as  a  supply  teacher  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  of  probation  such  a  teacher  should 
be  given  his  permanent  professional  license  to  teach  and 
granted  a  higher  degree.  Call  him  Master  of  Arts  if  you  like, 
for  you  may  be  sure  that  such  a  teacher  is  not  only  a  bachelor 
of  the  science  of  instruction  but  that  he  has,  indeed,  become 
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a  master  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  that  he  will  be  found  able  to 
instruct  the  children  whom  he  teaches  to  master  the  arts  of 
life,  which  mastery  is  real  education. 

The  program  is  a  seeming  impossibility.  It  cannot  be 
adopted  to-morrow  and  put  on  next  week.  This  program, 
or  whatever  program  is  finally  realized  as  a  modification  or 
substitute  for  it,  after  deliberate  and  mature  considera¬ 
tion,  will  require  years  for  its  realization.  But  our  coun¬ 
try  has  passed  its  pioneer  period.  The  educational  system 
which  was  good  in  its  day  and  which  served  a  nation  while  it 
fought  the  wilderness,  is  not  suflScient  for  the  present  age  and 
must  be  wholly  revised  to  meet  the  crises  of  a  complex  future. 

The  conservative  wants  the  schools  to  teach  youth  that 
things  as  they  are  are  sacred,  and  should  be  left  untouched 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  unresting  evolution.  The  radical 
desires  the  violent  destruction  of  age-long  institutions  and 
the  substitution  of  untried  dreams  of  perfection.  Neither 
faction  can  have  its  own  desire.  A  sanely  educated  people 
will  require  progress  toward  justice  and  light  and  truth — 
evolution  without  stagnation,  growth  without  violence.  To 
bring  this  about,  we  shall  require  broad-minded,  steady¬ 
thinking  men  and  women  to  teach  the  children  of  our  mil¬ 
lions.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  educate  all  our  masses 
beyond  the  point  of  mere  literacy  and  up  to  a  level  upon 
which  they  can  stand  and  hear  with  understanding  ears  and 
sound  judgment  the  words  of  the  leaders  of  men  in  this 
democracy.  For  the  safety  of  our  country  we  shall  require 
schools  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  those  we  now  have. 
We  shall  require  teachers  who,  when  educated  for  teaching, 
shall  be  teachers  for  life.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  our  teachers  colleges  thus  to  draw  a  cable  of  steel  for 
the  school  system  of  America,  our  anchor  of  safety.  We 
can  no  longer  put  our  trust  in  an  ever  dissolving  rope  of  sand. 

Note:  Professor  Cross  is  dean  of  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  and 
head  of  the  English  department.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  educational  magazines. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHING 
Walter  R.  Smith 


IS  TEACHING  really  a  profession?  How  shall  we  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  profession?  If  it  is  not  now  a 
profession,  how  can  it  be  made  so?  These  and  similar 
questions  are  continually  recurring  and  various  discussions  of 
them  are  accessible.  Most  of  these  discussions,  however,  are 
either  inconclusive  or  unconvincing.  In  some  cases  the 
analysis  is  incomplete,  leaving  too  narrow  a  basis  for  judg¬ 
ment,  while  in  others  the  conclusions  are  too  sweeping. 
Education  is  such  a  complex  process,  schools  are  so  varied 
in  type,  and  teaching  personnel  is  so  fluctuating  that  any 
wide  generalization  is  misleading. 

Most  efforts  to  distinguish  the  professions  from  other 
vocations  fail  because  of  a  faulty  approach  to  the  subject. 
Professor  Palmer’s  delightful  essay,  “Trades  and  Profes¬ 
sions,”  errs  because  his  basis  of  distinction  is  wholly  psy¬ 
chological.  According  to  his  analysis  professionalism  is  an 
attitude  of  mind.  Thus  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  one’s  occupation  is  a  trade  or  a  profession  depends 
upon  his  attitude  toward  his  work.  Such  an  idea  may  be 
poetic  and  appealing,  but  it  is  neither  scientific  nor  wholly 
true.  No  exaltation  of  mind  can  make  the  ditch  digger, 
hardware  merchant,  or  coal  miner  a  professional  man. 
Psychological  elements  must  be  taken  into  account,  but, 
at  bottom,  the  whole  question  is  a  sociological  one.  For 
purposes  of  differentiation  of  occupation,  one’s  attitude 
toward  his  own  work  is  scarcely  so  important  as  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  that  work;  and  the  attitude  of  the  public 
is  made  up  of  tradition,  popular  usage  of  terms,  and  opinions 
based  upon  vague  analyses  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  the 
services  rendered. 

If  society,  rather  than  the  individual,  determines  whether 
or  not  one’s  occupation  is  a  profession,  our  first  task  is  to 
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orient  and  clarify  the  standards  of  judgment  it  uses.  A 
careful  analysis,  it  seems  to  me,  will  indicate  that  the  public 
expects  an  occupation  to  measure  up  to  four  requirements 
before  it  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  profession.  These 
are:  1.  It  must  render  a  high  and  specialized  type  of  social 
service.  2.  Its  personnel  must  have  specialized  and  abun¬ 
dant  training  for  its  work  and  be  comparatively  permanent. 
3.  It  must  provide  suflBcient  income  to  enable  its  members 
to  maintain  a  cultural  standard  of  living.  4.  Its  members 
must  be  dominated  by  a  professional  spirit.  Each  of  these 
requirements  must  be  explained  and  applied  before  we  can 
define  the  professional  status  of  the  teacher. 

In  regard  to  the  first  it  may  be  stated  that  every  recognized 
profession  renders  a  specialized  service  that  is  of  a  highly 
social  nature.  All  useful  work  produces,  in  varying  degrees, 
a  social  result.  The  railroad  section  hand,  the  carpenter,  the 
farmer,  the  grocer,  the  manufacturer,  each  contributes  to 
social  welfare;  but  we  ordinarily  think  of  their  contributions 
as  less  highly  socialized  and  made  to  individual  persons 
rather  than  to  the  community.  A  carpenter,  for  example, 
may  build  good  houses;  but  a  professional  architect  may  do 
more  than  design  superior  houses — he  may  revolutionize  the 
architectural  taste  of  a  community.  The  grocer  may  aid 
or  injure  the  health  of  a  neighborhood,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  physician.  The  public  expects  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  to  have  a  social  outlook  and  places  upon  him  a 
responsibility  for  community  welfare  not  demanded  of  the 
tradesman  or  business  man. 

The  higher  social  status  of  professional  service  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  number  of  ways.  Most  patent  of  these  is  in 
the  relation  of  the  economic  reward  to  the  amount  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  In  the  trades  or  business  the  amounts  of 
service,  or  of  commodities  to  be  delivered,  are  fixed  and 
calculable.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  bargain  and  con¬ 
tract,  so  much  service  or  so  many  commodities  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  In  the  professions,  however,  the  services 
are  largely  qualitative.  We  do  not  stipulate  the  amount  of 
service  a  minister  is  to  render  for  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar 
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salary  or  the  physician  for  a  five  dollar  visit.  They  are 
“called”  with  the  hope  that  they  will  accomplish  certain 
results.  If  they  fail,  or  accomplish  more  than  expected,  the 
pay  remains  the  same,  except  for  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held  and  the  future  relationships  this  may  establish.  The 
result  of  these  differing  methods  of  determining  values  is  that  - 
while  business  services  are  limited  quantitatively,  profes¬ 
sional  services  are  unlimited  except  in  quality,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  doing  his  best  at  all  times  whether  the  pay 
is  much,  or  little,  or  even  nothing. 

Another  feature  of  professional  rewards  is  that  they  are 
very  largely  socially  determined.  Trade  and  business  rela¬ 
tionships  are  mainly  individual;  professional  relationships 
generally  have  a  public  element  in  them.  Physicians’  fees 
are  largely  standardized  and  prorated  on  a  social  basis. 
Ministers’  and  teachers’  salaries  are  fixed  by  some  sort  of 
group  action,  and  lawyers  and  engineers  fees  tend  to  become 
standardized.  They  thus  crystallize  into  social  tradition  and 
any  change  becomes  a  matter  of  social  concern.  The  result 
of  fixing  rewards  through  social  appreciation  is  to  make  the 
professional  man  more  socially  minded.  Being  more  nearly 
a  public  servant  he  accepts  social  responsibility  and  has  a 
larger  vocational  interest  in  public  welfare.  This  tends  to 
stimulate  a  professional  attitude,  which  requires  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  profession  to  democratize  their  services  by  aiding 
the  needy  regardless  of  their  social  or  economic  standing. 

The  second  requirement  of  a  profession  is  that  its  personnel 
must  have  specialized  and  abundant  training  and  be  com¬ 
paratively  permanent.  Throughout  history  professional 
services  have  been  so  highly  differentiated  that  anyone 
offering  them  was  expected  to  have  undergone  a  long  period 
of  training  for  his  work,  either  individual,  tutorial,  or  colle¬ 
giate.  In  our  present  complex  society  most  effective  work 
is  specialized;  but,  in  non-professional  occupations,  the 
amount  of  skill  is  generally  so  limited,  or  the  division  of 
labor  so  minute,  that  the  specialized  training  required  may 
be  abbreviated.  A  finished  tradesman  undergoes  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  a  business  man  needs  experience;  but  during 
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apprenticeship,  or  business  training,  the  novice  is  doing 
regular  work,  for  most  of  which  he  receives  pay.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  however,  must  undergo  long  periods  of  study 
and  expense  in  preparation  for  his  initial  practice.  In  the  best 
established  professions,  such  as  law  and  medicine,  the  young 
practitioner  must,  in  addition,  pass  through  a  “starving 
period”  before  he  can  expect  any  large  financial  rewards. 

This  prolonged  period  of  technical  preparation  tends 
to  establish  a  permanence  of  personnel  in  the  professions. 
Intense  special  training  lowers  one’s  adaptability,  and,  to 
some  extent,  unfits  him  for  ready  transfer  of  interest  and 
skill.  Since  preparation  for  business  and  the  trades  is 
more  general,  the  process  of  adjustment  to  a  new  occupation 
is  less  difiicult  than  it  is  for  the  more  minutely  trained  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  Also  the  investment  of  time  and  money  in 
professional  preparation  is  so  extensive  that  few  wdll  make  it 
unless  they  are  sure  of  themselves.  Still  another  element 
preventing  change  in  professional  work  is  the  fact  that  the 
larger  incomes  only  follow  long  experience  in  which  special 
ability  is  demonstrated. 

The  third  requirement  of  a  profession  calls  for  but  brief 
mention.  No  occupation  that  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
income  to  enable  its  followers  to  maintain  a  respectable 
plane  of  living  can  hope  to  attain  professional  rating.  A 
professional  man  is  expected  to  dress  well,  to  live  in  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  to  surround  himself  with  such  evidences  of 
culture  as  books  and  magazines,  and  to  contribute  reasonably 
to  social  and  civic  enterprises.  His  family  is  also  expected 
to  have  cultural  advantages  and  to  exemplify  certain  elements 
of  taste  and  respectability.  So  insistently  does  public  opin¬ 
ion  demand  these  things  that  professional  success  is  difficult 
to  attain  without  them,  and  any  profession  permitting  its 
standard  of  income  to  fall  below  a  reasonable  minimum  will 
lose  in  dignity  and  popular  esteem. 

The  final  test  of  a  profession  is  whether  or  not  its  members 
are  dominated  by  what  is  generally  known  as  a  “professional 
spirit.”  This  spirit  is  compounded  of  a  number  of  elements. 
Prominent  among  these  is  a  prideful  class  consciousness. 
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The  genuine  professional  man  is  conscious  of  the  superior 
value  of  his  services  and  takes  pride  in  his  own  work  and  that 
of  his  fellows.  He  is  interested  in  maintaining  high  standards 
of  professional  attainment  and  is  willing  to  organize  to 
promote  professional  ideals.  For  this  purpose  he  is  willing 
to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  class  control  and  public 
regulations.  Physicians,  ministers,  and  lawyers  have  led  in 
raising  standards  of  professional  education  and  eliminating 
quacks  and  fraudulent  practices  in  their  own  fields  where 
the  intangible  nature  of  the  services  rendered  makes  popular 
judgment  uncertain. 

In  this  struggle  each  profession  gradually  builds  up  a  class 
ethics.  Some  sort  of  occupational  urge  leads  professional 
men  to  perform  much  service  for  which  they  do  not  expect 
pay.  Blatant  advertising  is  forbidden  and  competition  is 
kept  on  a  high  plane.  Definite  efforts  are  being  made  by 
trade  unions  and  many  business  vocations  to  develop  class 
consciousness  and  an  occupational  ethics,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessions  remain  preeminent  in  the  success  they  have  attained. 
The  “professional  spirit”  is  elusive  and  intangible,  but  it  is  a 
powerful  force  that  the  publie  vaguely,  though  universally, 
recognizes. 

Each  of  these  four  standards  of  judging  professional  stand¬ 
ing  presents  difficulties  in  application.  Every  well  estab¬ 
lished  vocation  shows  some  degree  of  advancement  along  one 
or  more,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these  lines.  As  an  economic 
society  matures  there  is  a  tendency  to  differentiate  vocations 
so  fully  that  many  of  them  will  approach  a  professional 
status.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  there  will  be  a 
quantitative  grading  and  some  qualitative  differences. 

In  our  present  American  society  medicine,  law,  and 
the  ministry  are  universally  recognized  as  being  fully 
professionalized.  The  higher  realms  of  the  fine  arts — 
music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the 
drama — may  also  be  said  to  have  attained  complete  pro¬ 
fessionalization.  Engineering,  dentistry,  and  journalism  are 
border  line  vocations  rapidly  approaching  the  above  stand¬ 
ards  and  securing  public  recognition.  Even  such  businesses 
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as  that  of  the  banker,  broker,  and  economic  adviser  are 
meeting  many  of  the  tests  and  gaining  in  popular  esteem. 
Likewise  nurses,  philanthropic  and  social  workers,  and 
personnel  experts  in  the  industries  are  specializing  upon  such 
a  high  social  and  cultural  plane  as  to  approach  professional 
attitudes. 

Each  of  these  border  line  vocations  falls  short  in  some 
particular,  however.  Engineering  provides  abundant  spe¬ 
cialized  training,  but  falls  short  in  standardization  of  service, 
permanency  of  personnel,  and  the  professional  spirit.  Den¬ 
tistry  begins  its  training  on  too  low  an  educational  plane, 
and,  as  generally  practiced,  depends  too  much  upon  artisan- 
ship  rather  than  professional  diagnosis  to  fully  meet  the 
standards  of  a  critical  public.  Journalism  has  not  entirely 
changed  from  apprenticeship  training  into  educational 
preparation,  but  is  rapidly  doing  so  and  will  then  be  ready 
for  professional  rating.  The  border  line  businesses,  such  as 
banking,  still  depend  too  much  upon  experience  instead  of 
intellectual  training  for  promotions  and  fall  short  of  a 
genuine  professional  attitude  toward  social  welfare.  Nurses, 
social  workers,  and  personnel  experts  are  deficient  either  in 
preliminary  training  or  the  standardization  of  their  work. 
Thus  we  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  vocations  and 
show  where  they  fail  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  standards 
outlined  above  as  being  necessary  to  gain  professional  rating. 

WTiat,  then,  may  we  say  of  teaching?  How  fully  does  it 
meet  the  tests  we  have  elaborated?  For  answer  let  us 
apply  them  in  some  detail.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  come 
teachers  of  the  university  and  college  type.  They  probably 
meet  each  of  the  tests  as  well  as  any  group  of  men,  and  have, 
for  generations,  been  given  professional  rating  along  with 
ministers,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  A  certain  amount  of 
justifiable  criticism  is  leveled  at  them  because  so  few  of 
them  take  any  preliminary  training  in  the  technical  phases  of 
teaching;  but,  since  so  large  a  share  of  their  rating  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  and  practically  given  because  they  are  professional 
scholars,  for  which  they  receive  unusually  elaborate  training, 
their  weakness  in  preparation  for  classroom  teaching  does 
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not  undermine  their  professional  standing.  As  schools  of 
education  are  being  established  in  all  universities,  this 
shortcoming  will  be  remedied,  and  as  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  improves  class  consciousness  and  class  ethics,  they  may 
be  expected  to  head  the  whole  list  in  professional  respecta¬ 
bility. 

The  second  rank  of  teachers  is  composed  of  educational 
administrators.  As  education  is  everywhere  made  more  of 
a  public  concern,  it  tends  to  become  the  most  important 
function  of  government.  Already  much  the  largest  local  and 
state  budgets  are  for  education  and  more  and  more  public 
opinion  is  likely  to  demand  that  school  funds  be  administered 
by  professionally  trained  men.  This  is  evident  in  the  rapidly 
rising  salaries  of  state,  county,  and  city  superintendents,  and 
of  high  school  and  grade  principals.  It  is  also  evident  in 
the  differentiation  of  the  curricula  in  schools  of  education. 
Teacher  training  is  separated  into  departmental  groups,  in 
one  of  which  administrators  are  given  elaborate  and  special¬ 
ized  training.  At  the  same  time  group  organizations  of 
administrators  are  building  up  class  consciousness  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  professional  ethics.  A  complete  analysis  would 
indicate  that  educational  administration  should  be  classified 
as  a  border  line  occupation  rapidly  becoming  fully  pro¬ 
fessionalized. 

The  third  teaching  group  is  composed  of  the  great  body  of 
high  school  and  grade  teachers  in  well  organized  school 
systems.  They  should  probably  be  classed  as  lower  border 
line  professionals,  ranking  beneath  the  administrators  and 
still  far  from  meeting  reasonable  professional  standards.  In 
fact,  they  satisfy  only  the  first  of  the  four  requirements. 
That  they  render  a  high  type  of  social  service  is  scarcely  open 
to  question.  The  pulpit,  press,  and  platform  resound  with 
praises  of  their  unselfish  devotion  to  ideals  and  the  con¬ 
structive  nature  of  their  civic  mission;  but  this  praise  some¬ 
times  approaches  pure  buncombe,  when  we  analyze  the 
psychic  attitude  dealers  in  such  persiflage  hold  toward  pubhc 
school  teachers  as  a  class  and  the  opposition  they  show  to 
movements  devised  to  elevate  teaching  standards. 
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With  reference  to  the  second  requirement,  it  may  be 
stated  that  most  teachers  in  the  class  under  consideration 
have  a  certain  amount  of  technical  training,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  very  limited.  Moreover,  their  general  education 
is  not  sufficient,  as  in  the  case  of  college  and  university  teach¬ 
ers,  to  offset  their  weakness  in  technical  preparation.  Coff¬ 
man,  in  his  study  of  the  teaching  population  made  a  decade 
ago,  found  that  the  typical  teacher  had  had  only  four  years 
of  educative  training  above  the  elementary  school.  While  it 
is  considerably  more  than  that  in  the  best  school  systems,  it 
is  still  too  low  to  permit  serious  claims  to  professional  rating. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  shifting  personnel  of  teaching. 
Coffman  found  that  the  median  number  of  years  in  service 
was  seven  for  men  and  four  for  women.  Assuming  that 
length  of  service  is  much  greater  in  well  organized  systems, 
the  continued  dropping  out  of  experienced  teachers  and  the 
addition  of  novices  to  take  their  places  undermines  any  sort 
of  stability  of  vocational  personnel. 

Not  less  important  in  the  social  rating  of  teachers  is  the 
plane  of  living  their  salaries  enable  them  to  maintain.  In 
1910-11,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  average  salary  was  $542  for  men  and  $420 
for  women.  Such  an  income  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
provide  the  cultural  surroundings,  or  the  dignity,  freedom, 
and  vocational  pride  we  demand  of  professional  people. 
Since  that  time  salaries  have  advanced,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  in  reality,  war  time  un¬ 
settlement  and  inflation  of  commodity  values  almost  forced 
the  teacher  below  the  poverty  line.  Until  the  economic 
rewards  of  the  ordinary  teacher  are  considerably  increased, 
he  will  not  rise  above  the  contempt  of  the  commercial  classes 
or  maintain  the  standard  of  living  necessary  to  general  social 
respect. 

Concerning  the  last  requirement,  that  of  a  professional 
spirit,  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are  also  wanting.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  so  easily  entered  and  retired  from,  salaries  increase  so 
slowly,  and  public  esteem  is  so  grudgingly  granted  that  few 
teachers  begin  their  work  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  lifetime 
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occupation.  Hence  they  are  slow  to  organize,  to  cultivate 
fellow  feeling,  and  to  sacrifice  personal  preferences  for  group 
welfare.  This  makes  class  consciousness  and  a  vocational 
ethics  difficult  to  bring  about.  In  our  larger  cities  militant 
organizations  are  being  perfected  that  are  able  to  force 
teacher  loyalty  and  public  recognition;  but  the  struggle  to 
attain  a  professional  spirit  will  be  long  and  hard  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  our  smaller  cities  and  towns 
have  scarcely  started. 

If  the  better  class  of  public  school  teachers  above  con¬ 
sidered  fall  short  of  professionalism  at  present,  and  may  be 
expected  to  for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  or  not  rural  and  village  teachers  will  ever  attain  it. 
Progress  in  that  direction  at  present  is  certainly  slow,  but 
there  are  evidences  that  it  exists.  The  most  patent  direction 
of  this  progress  is  in  raising  the  legal  requirements  for  a 
certificate  to  teach.  Many  states  now  require  four  years 
of  preliminary  education  above  the  elementary  school  and 
provide  a  special  normal  training  course  for  those  expecting 
to  teach.  As  these  general  requirements  are  advanced,  the 
ranks  of  beginners  will  be  thinned,  increased  wages  will  raise 
the  standards  of  living,  and  more  effective  organization  will 
improve  the  professional  spirit. 

A  general  perspective  of  the  vocational  status  of  teaching 
will  show  that  university  and  college  teachers  are  now  classed 
as  professionals,  superintendents  and  principals  are  on  the 
upper  border  line  fast  gaining  professional  recognition,  high 
school  and  grade  teachers  in  our  best  public  school  systems 
are  on  the  lower  border  line,  slowly  but  surely  advancing 
into  professional  ranks,  and  rural  and  village  teachers  are 
still  far  removed  from  any  professional  considerations.  It 
now  remains  to  point  out  some  of  the  evidences  of  progress 
at  hand  and  certain  other  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  before 
public  school  teaching  can  be  fully  professionalized. 

A\ith  reference  to  the  first  professional  requirement,  that 
of  rendering  a  high  type  of  social  service,  public  school  teach¬ 
ing  shows  but  one  weakness.  For  those  deliberately  choosing 
to  teach  because  they  love  it  and  are  willing  to  accept  its 
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responsibilities,  it  stimulates  the  necessary  social  outlook 
and  offers  wide  opportunities  of  service;  but  there  are  at 
present,  even  in  our  best  schools,  too  many  floaters  who  in¬ 
vest  little  idealism  in  their  work  and  get  little  inspiration 
from  it.  As  long  as  teaching  is  allowed  to  be  exploited  by 
women  to  decorate  the  portals  of  matrimony  with  superfluous 
finery,  and  by  men  to  tide  over  a  period  of  vocational  in¬ 
decision  or  get  ready  cash  to  pay  for  a  more  respectable  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  it  will  be  diflScult  for  teachers  to  con¬ 
vince  a  lethargic  public  of  their  professional  zeal  and  com¬ 
munity  interest.  Until  teachers  can  purge  their  rolls  of 
these  perfunctory  time  servers,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  social  service  that  should  charac¬ 
terize  a  genuine  profession.  Means  of  doing  this  will  be 
suggested  later. 

Toward  meeting  the  second  requirement  much  progress  is 
everywhere  visible.  University  and  college  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  spreading.  State  normal  schools  are  being  multi¬ 
plied,  attendance  is  increasing,  and  the  amount  of  training 
offered  is  being  extended  to  include  four  full  years  of  work. 
The  larger  cities  are  likewise  supporting  normal  schools  to 
train  teachers  to  fill  up  their  own  ranks.  Summer  schools 
and  extension  work  of  various  kinds  are  raising  the  educa¬ 
tional  standards  of  teachers  in  service.  In  addition,  the 
high  schools  are  in  many  states  providing  specialized  courses 
for  training  rural  and  village  teachers.  Reading  circles, 
special  supervisors,  and  institutes  are  adding  a  modicum  of 
technical  stimulus  to  those  already  at  work.  In  many 
cities  of  very  moderate  size  apprentice  teaching  is  directed 
and  required  before  the  novice  is  given  a  regular  position. 
Taken  altogether,  these  and  other  agencies  are  rapidly 
guaranteeing  that  all  teachers  in  our  better  school  systems 
shall  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  both  general  education 
and  technical  preparation  for  their  work  and  that  rural  and 
village  teachers  shall  have  an  increasing  amount  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  training.  What  is  most  needed  to  advance  these  agencies 
is  an  educated  public  opinion  that  will  not  countenance  the 
employment  of  untrained  teachers  and  more  stringent  state 
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laws  and  local  board  regulations  concerning  the  preparation 
required  of  applicants  for  positions. 

With  reference  to  permanence  of  personnel  the  situation  is 
less  hopeful.  If  teaching  continues  to  become  more  defi¬ 
nitely  feminized,  our  social  mores  concerning  marriage  and 
the  employment  of  married  women  must  change.  So  long 
as  a  large  majority  of  women  begin  teaching  with  the  idea 
of  temporary  service,  the  personnel  of  elementary  teaching 
must  remain  fluctuating  and  peripatetic.  What  is  true  for  a 
large  proportion  of  women  is  just  as  true  for  that  large 
minority  of  men  who  plan  to  teach  for  a  short  time  only.  In 
either  case  the  average  length  of  service  can  be  increased 
by  raising  the  entrance  requirements,  both  in  the  amount  and 
the  technical  nature  of  the  education  demanded,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  salary  schedules  cutting  down  the  amount 
of  initial  salary  obtainable.  Each  of  these  movements  is 
gaining  rapid  headway  in  the  cities,  but  is  moving  more 
slowly  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts. 

Another  element  leading  to  a  fleeting  personnel  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  teaching  tenure.  At  present  most  or¬ 
dinary  teachers  accept  a  one  year  contract,  which  auto¬ 
matically  discharges  them  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They 
must  then  reapply  or  search  elsewhere  for  a  position.  Such  a 
method  of  tenure  forces  the  teacher  to  assume  the  whole 
burden  of  terminating  employment,  which  in  business  and 
well  established  professions  is  shared  by  the  employer.  This 
keeps  the  teacher  in  unstable  equilibrium  with  reference  to 
his  future,  and  prevents  him  from  becoming  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  community.  With  such  an  insecure  tenure, 
the  teacher  inevitably  becomes  oversensitive  to  public  crit¬ 
icism  and  loses  his  birthright  of  independence  in  trying  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  patrons.  Not  until  the  present  unfair 
type  of  contract,  which  is  not  merely  temporary  but  often 
prescribes  the  sort  of  conduct  the  teacher  is  to  exemplify, 
is  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  tenure  now  used  in 
colleges  and  universities,  can  teachers  hope  to  attain  the 
dignity,  independence,  and  permanence  of  employment  neces¬ 
sary  to  professional  self-respect. 
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The  third  professional  requirement,  that  of  a  cultural 
standard  of  living,  is  closely  allied  to  the  second.  So  long 
as  any  drifting  youth  or  unsettled  maid  with  a  little  education 
is  allowed  to  teach,  and  so  long  as  initial  salaries  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  and  increases  for  experience  and  advanced 
training  are  slight,  the  income  from  teaching  must  remain 
small.  Competition  is  scarcely  less  dominant  in  professional 
than  in  business  life,  and,  in  the  long  run,  salaries  will  be 
determined  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  An  over¬ 
abundance  of  commodities  lowers  prices  and  just  as  in¬ 
evitably  an  overabundance  of  teachers  lowers  salaries. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  raising  the  wage  scale  without  creating 
scarcity  of  qualified  applicants  for  positions.  The  only 
hope  of  increasing  the  economic  rewards  of  educational  work 
to  the  point  where  they  will  permit  the  dignified  plane  of 
living  necessary  to  the  social  respect  due  a  profession,  is  to 
make  it  unprofitable  for  those  who  now  exploit  it.  This 
desideratum  may  be  approached  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
first  of  these  is  by  raising  the  entrance  requirements.  More 
careful  selection  of  entrants  will  come  largely  through 
legislative  control  of  licenses  to  teach.  Public  sentiment 
must  be  educated  to  the  point  of  insistence  that  the  teachers 
of  our  youth  shall  be  relatively  mature  men  and  women  who 
are  technically  and  abundantly  prepared  for  their  work. 
Certificates  must  be  denied  those  who  will  not  take  adequate 
training  or  who  are  personally  unfit.  Teacher- training 
schools  and  state  boards  of  education,  who  ought  to  be 
interested  in  advancing  standards,  cannot  be  altogether 
absolved  from  blame  in  certificating  many  that  are  known  to 
be  unworthy.  By  reason  of  personal  sensitiveness,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  a  certain  lack  of  militancy  that  seems  to  char¬ 
acterize  educational  oflScers,  even  the  mild  legal  requirements 
for  certificates  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  An  aggressive 
policy  on  the  part  of  teachers’  organizations  might  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  bring  about  a  more  rigid  selection  of  those 
entering  the  teaching  vocation. 

Along  with  more  stringent  control  of  certification  must 
come  the  general  establishment  of  a  novitiate,  or  “starving 
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period,”  for  beginners  comparable  to  that  which  lawyers  and 
physicians  must  undergo.  Viewed  from  the  economic  stand¬ 
point,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mounting  cost  of  public 
education  is  somewhat  alarming  to  the  tax  payer.  School 
taxes  are  already  high  and  they  must  increase  immensely  un¬ 
der  the  democratic  demand  of  equal  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  all.  For  example,  statistics  indicate  that,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  our  present  high  school  facilities  must  be 
multiplied  by  not  less  than  six  before  we  can  get  as  large  a 
proportion  of  our  children  through  the  high  school  as  we 
now  get  through  the  elementary  grades.  Under  the  stress 
of  meeting  the  enormous  expenditure  necessary  for  enlarging 
school  plants,  should  we  marvel  that  boards  of  education  not 
infrequently  pare  dowm  the  salary  fund  in  favor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  fund?  If  the  salary  fund  is  kept  low,  however,  someone 
must  suffer.  Economies  will  be  effected  either  at  the  expense 
of  beginners  or  of  the  confirmed  and  experienced  teachers. 
If  schoolboards  use  business  methods,  as  the  public  expects 
them  to  do,  the  only  practicable  method  of  substantially  raising 
the  salaries  of  permanent  teachers  is  to  eliminate  compe¬ 
tition  on  comparatively  equal  terms  of  the  temporary  teach¬ 
ing  classes.  A  critical  analysis  will  show  that  the  income  of 
the  floater  and  time  server  is  really  taken  from  the  later 
salaries  of  the  professional  teacher. 

It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  teachers* 
organizations  and  administrative  oflBcers  to  carry  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  for  salary  schedules  that  will  favor  the 
experienced  teacher  as  against  the  beginner.  Already  salary 
schedules  are  being  adopted  in  many  cities  requiring  appren¬ 
tice  teaching  and  fixing  low  initial  salaries,  which  are  to  be 
increased  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Similar  schedules 
should  be  worked  out  for  rural  counties  and  small  towns. 
Where  apprentice  teaching  is  impossible,  the  first  year’s 
salary  should  probably  not  exceed  half  that  of  the  third  year 
and  should  advance  steadily  thereafter.  To  avoid  mere 
seniority  promotion,  which  characterizes  so  many  civil 
service  agencies,  and  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  city  school 
systems,  salary  increases  should  be  based  upon  special  merit 
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and  advanced  training,  as  well  as  length  of  service.  War 
time  and  reconstruction  scarcity  of  teachers  demonstrated 
what  eflFect  on  salaries  we  may  expect  to  follow  the  lowering 
of  competitive  pressure  for  positions.  If,  by  raising  standards 
and  establishing  scientific  salary  schedules,  we  can  per¬ 
manently  equalize  demand  and  supply,  we  may  be  assured  of 
increasing  the  teacher’s  income  enough  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  a  respectable  professional  plane  of  living. 

Our  final  test  of  the  vocational  status  of  teachers  is  whether 
or  not  they  possess  what  is  known  as  a  “professional  spirit.” 
"WTiile  this  requirement  is  closely  allied  with  the  others,  it 
implies  something  additional.  The  writer  had  a  friend  who 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years,  was  then  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  became  probate  judge  for  a  short  time.  He  did 
not  resume  the  practice  of  law,  but  it  is  significant  that 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  proudly  retained  the 
title  of  “judge.”  Neither  he  nor  his  neighbors  referred  with 
special  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  school  teacher. 
Most  readers  can  cite  similar  instances.  The  questions  at 
stake  are,  do  teachers  possess  a  class  consciousness  that  will 
lead  them  to  sacrifice  self-interests  to  the  advancement  of 
general  vocational  interests?  Can  they  organize  effectively? 
Have  they  developed  a  professional  ethics?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  for  the  rank  and  file  of  public  school  teachers,  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Yet  along  each 
of  these  lines  enough  progress  is  visible  to  inspire  confident 
hope. 

The  greatest  handicap  to  the  growth  of  a  professional  spirit 
lies  in  the  temporary  nature  of  teaching  tenure  and  personnel. 
As  preliminary  training  is  increased,  however,  and  as  appren¬ 
tice  teaching  is  extended  and  low  initial  salaries  are  fixed, 
the  weeding  out  of  vocational  parasites  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fective.  This  will  leave  only  those  who  are  permanent 
enough  to  feel  the  need  of  cooperation.  If  one’s  life  plans 
are  involved,  a  sacrificial  and  compromising  spirit  can  be 
shown  to  be  worth  while.  Therefore,  as  continuity  of 
service  is  established,  a  better  foundation  will  exist  on  which 
to  build  a  constructive  program  of  professional  advancement. 
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Of  prime  importance  in  this  program  is  the  perfecting  of 
virile  teachers’  organizations.  These  organizations  must 
be  exclusive  enough  to  keep  out  insincere  time  servers  and 
they  must  cultivate  suflScient  aggressiveness  to  make  their 
influence  felt  by  legislatures,  boards  of  education,  and  the 
public.  While  avoiding  vocational  selfishness,  they  must 
insist  upon  fair  treatment  of  individual  teachers,  scientific 
salary  schedules,  and  organizational  respect,  as  well  as 
carry  on  campaigns  for  higher  teaching  standards  and 
general  educational  welfare.  Such  organizations  are  being 
promoted  among  college  professors  and  in  our  larger  cities. 
They  need  to  be  extended  into  our  smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  as  a  basis  for  effective  county,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  associations. 

If  aggressive  teachers’  organizations  can  be  established, 
the  development  of  a  professional  ethics  will  speedily  follow. 
In  recent  years  several  committees  have  tentatively  formu¬ 
lated  the  principles  that  ought  to  govern  teachers  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  public.  Means  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  keeping  competition  on  a  higher  plane,  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  inequitable  contract  now  so  prevalent,  and  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  social  attitude  that  will  relieve  the  necessity 
of  catering  to  the  whims  of  patrons  and  the  prejudices  of 
boards  of  education.  If  these  things  can  be  accomplished 
and  an  income  obtained  that  will  permit  a  higher  plane  of 
living,  teachers  will  gain  in  self-respect  and  public  esteem. 
A  vocational  pride,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  professional 
spirit,  will  thus  be  engendered,  and  teachers  will  demand  and 
receive  the  dignified  social  position  that  must  characterize 
a  true  profession. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  known  specialists  and 
writers  on  the  subject  of  educational  sociology.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  in  this  field  to  the  Educational  Review  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  journals.  He  has  taught  practically  every  branch  of  the  social 
sciences  during  an  experience  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  college  and  normal 
school. 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  INCREASE  OF 

GENIUS 

Ira  W.  Howerth 


IN  HIS  Farewell  Address  Washington  enjoined  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  reason,  as  he  said,  that  “in  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  Government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  be  enlightened.”  Jeffer¬ 
son  also  and  others  of  “the  fathers”  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  general  intelligence  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  sta¬ 
bility  and  safety  of  a  free  government.  But  the  security  of 
government  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason  why  knowl¬ 
edge  should  be  generally  diffused.  It  is  now  established 
that  the  equalization  of  opportunity  afforded  by  the  general 
possession  of  extant  knowledge  is  the  primary  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  promoting  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
society.  This  was  shown  most  conclusively,  perhaps,  by 
Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  in  his  book  “Applied  Sociology,” 
a  book  deserving  a  much  wider  reading  than  it  has  as  yet  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  this  book  the  author,  basing  his  arguments  chiefly  on 
the  statistical  investigations  of  De  Candolle,  Ribot,  Jacoby, 
and  particularly  M.  Odin,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Sophia,  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  genius,  arrives  at  con¬ 
clusions  so  important,  striking  and  scientifically  solid,  that 
they  should  be  generally  known.  He  shows  that  genius  is 
latent  in  all  classes,  that  the  eflBciency  of  society  may  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  genius,  and  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  achieving  this  end  is  by  a  general  distribution  of  the  extant 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  teachings  of  Ward  on  this 
subject  should  be  iterated  and  re-iterated  until  knowledge  of 
them,  at  least,  is  generally  diffused. 

The  fundamental  premise  from  which  the  argument  of 
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“the  greatest  American  sociologist*’  proceeds  is  that  the 
true  agents  of  human  progress  are  the  men  and  women  of 
achievement,  that  is,  artists,  inventors,  scientists,  litterateurs 
— those  who  break  new  paths,  invent  new  methods,  and 
add  some  increment  to  useful  knowledge,  or  in  some  manner 
enlarge  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  man.  Such  agents 
are  relatively  few,  most  people  being  engaged  in  merely  copy¬ 
ing  or  reproducing  w'hat  they  have  done,  that  is,  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  statical  work  of  society.  This  will  hardly  be  denied. 
As  there  can  be  no  social  advancement  without  achievement, 
the  proposition  would  seem  to  be  axiomatic. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  doctrine  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  Carlyle  who  declared  that  “the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  biography  of  great  men.”  For  the  “great  men”  of 
Carlyle,  the  “heroes”  of  history,  were  men  of  action,  military 
and  industrial  captains,  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  men.  Ward 
holds  that  many  of  these  men  contributed  nothing  whatever 
to  progress.  They  merely  did  what  society  wanted  done. 
Even  if  they  altered  the  map  of  the  world,  they  may  have 
left  society  no  better  than  they  found  it.  With  him  the  real 
heroes,  the  promoters  of  progress,  are  the  thinkers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  maltreated  or  neglected. 

Since  men  of  talent  and  genius  are  the  chief  promoters  of 
progress,  the  problem  of  artificially  hastening  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  society  is  chiefly  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
number  of  such  men.  Can  this  be  done,  and  if  so,  how? 
To  the  first  of  these  questions  Ward  gives  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer.  Even  if  the  amount  of  genius  in  society  be  a  fixed 
quantity,  he  says,  the  number  of  effective  geniuses  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  providing  opportunities  to  make  themselves 
known.  Under  present  conditions  full  many  a  flower  of 
genius  is  born  to  blush  unseen.  There  are  “mute,  in¬ 
glorious”  Miltons,  village  Hampdens,  and  Cromwells  who 
never  achieve  distinction  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

This,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  the  view  of  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  which  is  also  the  popular  view,  that  genius  creates 
its  own  opportunities,  that  it  is  irrepressible,  that  anyone 
gifted  with  genius  will  not  fail  to  rise  to  eminence.  This,  to 
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say  the  least,  is  an  extravagant  doctrine.  Carried  to  the 
extreme  it  is  patently  absurd.  For  a  genius  could  not  win 
distinction  without  life  and  some  degree  of  health.  And  it 
is  easily  conceivable,  and  undoubtedly  often  actual,  that  a 
genius  is  born  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  that  he  is 
early  deprived  of  both.  To  some  extent,  at  least,  manifes¬ 
tations  of  genius  must  be  dependent  upon  conditions.  Im¬ 
proved  conditions  necessarily  promise  increased  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  genius,  and  these  will  certainly  show  an  increase  in 
their  number.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  genius  is  intellect 
plus  character,  and  that  it  may  be  inherited.  Galton  de¬ 
voted  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  factor  of  heredity, 
and  proposed  a  system  of  eugenics  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  geniuses.  This  method,  if  it  could  be  inaugu¬ 
rated,  would  be  slow  in  its  operation.  It  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  improved  conditions.  No  breeder  has 
depended  upon  heredity  alone  to  improve  his  stock.  The 
working  power  of  the  genius  must  depend  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  upon  an  opportunity  to  use  his  powers.  Why  not, 
then,  attack  the  problem  at  this  end?  That  is  exactly  what 
Ward  has  done. 

The  environment,  that  is,  opportunity,  brings  out  genius. 
Now  what  particular  factor  of  the  environment  is  most 
influential  in  this  respect?  W’^hat  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
opportunity  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  genius?  To 
answer  this  question  W’^ard,  or  rather  Odin,  for  W^ard  follows 
Odin,  analyzes  the  environment  and  studies  the  influence 
of  the  different  kinds  of  environment — physical,  ethnolog¬ 
ical,  religious,  local,  economic,  social,  and  educational,  on 
the  6,382  great  men  of  France  who  lived  in  the  five  centuries 
preceding  1825.  He  subjects  the  lives  of  these  men  to  a  most 
searching  analysis.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  reached : 

1 .  That  while  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  conclude  that  the  action 
of  the  physical  or  geographical  environment  has  been  nil  or  only  insig¬ 
nificant,  its  role  in  the  production  of  men  of  genius  has  never  been  pre¬ 
ponderant. 

2.  That  race  differences  have  no  appreciable  influence  in  producing 
men  of  talent  and  genius,  the  civilized  races,  at  least,  being  equally  ferti  e 
in  that  respect. 
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3.  That  the  religious  environment  exerts  a  perceptible  influence,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much. 

4.  That  density  of  population,  while  doubtless  a  potent  influence  in 
civilization,  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  the  real  factor,  the  great  generator  of 
men  of  genius.  Cities,  however,  are  more  prolific  of  genius  than  rural 
communities. 

5.  That  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  factors  are  the  real  de¬ 
terminants  of  the  amount  of  genius  manifested.  These  are  the  main 
factors  which  provide  opportunity,  so  that  the  general  conclusion  reached 
is:  Genius  is  dependent  upon  economic,  social,  and  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Some  of  the  specific  results  of  the  investigation  are  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  and  significant.  It  was  found,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  respect  to  the  infiuence  of  cities  in  comparison 
with  rural  districts,  that  the  number  of  French  men  of  letters 
born  in  cities  was  thirteen  times  as  many  as  those  born  in 
the  country.  In  Paris  it  was  thirty-five  times  as  many.  The 
popular  belief  that  most  great  men  come  from  the  country 
districts  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  material  and 
social  conditions  of  the  city  are  needed  to  stimulate  and 
bring  out  the  genius  of  mankind.  “It  is  impossible,’*  says 
Ward,  “for  a  man  of  genius  to  attain  eminence  and  remain 
all  his  life  in  the  country.” 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  economic  environment  it  was  found 
that  only  nine  per  cent,  of  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
France  were  of  limited  means,  while  ninety-one  per  cent,  were 
rich  or  well  to  do.  “  But  as  the  poor  form  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  population,”  quoting  Wardagain,  “it  follows  that  three 
per  cent,  of  the  population  produced  ninety-one  per  cent,  of 
the  talent.  This  means  that  the  chances  of  success  of  a 
rich  person  are  three  hundred  times  as  great  as  those  of  a 
poor  person  endowed  wirfi  the  same  measure  of  native 
genius.” 

The  social  environment*  was  found  to  be  about  equally 
effective. 

In  France  during  the  modern  period  the  upper  classes — nobility,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  liberal  professions,  bourgeoisie — furnished  ninety  and  two 
tenths  per  cent,  of  the  eminent  men  of  letters,  while  only  nine  and  eight 
tenths  per  cent,  were  low  bom .  B  ut  these  latter  constituted  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  follows  that  the  chances  of  success  of  a  pei> 
son  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  are  nearly  thirty-seven  times  as  great 
as  those  of  one  of  the  same  native  ability  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 
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But  the  nobility  alone  who  constituted  only  about  one  p)er  cent,  of  the 
population,  furnished  twenty-five  and  five  tenths  per  cent,  of  modem 
French  men  of  letters.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  nearly  two  hundred 
times  as  great  for  a  person  belonging  to  the  nobility,  as  for  one  belonging 
to  the  working  class,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

Another  popular  belief  that  must  be  discarded  is  that 
genius  is  independent  of  educational  opportunities.  Of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  French  men  of  letters 
whose  educational  opportunities  were  investigated,  eight 
hundred  and  eleven  received  a  thorough  education  in  their 
youth,  while  only  sixteen  were  self-educated.  For  an  edu¬ 
cated  man,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of 
success  are  nearly  fifty  times  greater  than  for  the  man  who 
is  compelled  to  educate  himself.  “Everything  forces  us 
to  admit,”  says  Odin,  “that  education  plays  a  role  not  only 
important  but  vital  and  decisive  in  the  development  of 
men  of  letters.  It  acts  not  only  upon  average  natures,  but 
also,  and  with  quite  as  great  intensity,  on  talent  and  genius.” 

Summing  up  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  Ward  says: 

About  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  distinguished  persons  are  born  in  large 
cities,  and  nearly  all  go  early  to  great  intellectual  centers;  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  these  belong  to  wealthy  or  well-to-do  families  and  are  exempt 
from  all  material  concerns;  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  belong  to  the 
higher  social  classes  (nobility,  public  officials,  liberal  professions,  business 
men) ;  and  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  them  receive  a  liberal  education  in 
their  youth. 

But  the  stimulating  associations  of  city  life,  easy  ma¬ 
terial  circumstances  (means  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for 
travel,  etc.,  favorable  family  influences,  social  advantages, 
and  instruction)  are  all  educational — they  all  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Knowledge,  then,  generally  dif¬ 
fused,  is  the  essential  means  of  increasing  the  number  and 
products  of  genius,  that  is,  of  promoting  social  efficiency 
and  enlarging  the  well-being  of  society.  As  things  are,  the 
fecundity  of  society  is  about  two  geniuses  to  the  100,000 
of  population.  It  can  be  made  at  least  200  to  the  100,000. 

Speaking  of  the  resources  of  society.  Ward  says:  “Only 
ten  per  cent,  of  these  resources  have  been  developed.  An¬ 
other  ten  per  cent,  are  somewhat  developed.  There  remain 
eighty  per  cent,  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped.” 
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What,  then,  is  the  primary  function  of  our  schools,  and 
of  our  entire  educational  system?  It  is  to  place  before  all 
the  members  of  society  the  opportunity  for  development 
that  knowledge  affords.  Schools  are  the  social  instruments 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture’s  laws  and  principles,  generalized  knowledge,  such 
knowledge  as  will  afford  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
members  of  the  working  class  as  well  as  members  of  the 
leisure  class,  an  opportunity  to  reveal  the  powers  with  which 
they  are  gifted  by  nature. 

The  idea  so  often  expressed  in  our  academic  circles  that 
the  purpose  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  to  develop 
thinkers,  the  exceptional  young  people  of  the  country — that 
only  such  persons  can  profit  by  college  and  university  op¬ 
portunities — is  evidence  that  the  oligocentric  view  of  so¬ 
ciety  still  prevails.  All  should  enjoy  such  opportunities, 
or  at  least  should  enjoy  what  our  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  should  provide.  It  is  no^v  complained  that  some 
will  not  “take”  an  education.  One  thing  is  sure,  and 
that  is,  that  all  members  of  society  will  profit  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  this  diffusion  should  be  a 
conscious  end  of  all  educational  effort.  We  still  hear  talk 
of  the  “inferior  classes,”  and  many  deplore  the  fact  that 
society  is  recruited  from  the  lower  stratum.  But,  as  W^ard 
truly  says,  “so  far  as  the  native  capacity,  the  potential  qual¬ 
ity,  ‘  the  promise  and  potency’  of  a  higher  life  are  concerned, 
those  swarming,  spawning  millions,  the  bottom  layers  of 
society,  the  proletariat,  the  working  classes,  the  ‘hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water’,  nay,  even  the  denizens  of 
the  slums  ....  are  by  nature  the  peers  of  the  boasted 
‘aristocracy  of  brains’  that  now  dominate  society  and  look 
down  upon  them,  are  the  equals  in  all  but  privilege  of  the 
most  enlightened  teachers  of  eugenics.”  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  mistake  in  higher  education  to  focus  attention  on  a 
few  of  the  youth  of  society  and  ignore  all  the  rest.) 

But  the  significance  of  all  this  lies  chiefly  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  practical  expediency  of  making  an  attempt  in  this 
country  to  bring  to  fruition  our  entire  crop  of  genius,  so  far 
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as  we  can  do  so  by  providing  generally  the  requisite  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  As  all  know,  in  our  different  common¬ 
wealths,  and  often  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  common¬ 
wealth,  there  are  the  greatest  variations  in  the  length  of  the 
school  year,  school  buildings  and  equipment  are  widely 
different,  library  facilities  are  often  entirely  wanting,  there 
are  different  requirements  as  to  attendance,  teachers  are 
unequally  prepared  and  unequally  paid.  In  short,  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  where  a  genius  is  born  and  lives  whether  he  be¬ 
comes  effective  as  a  social  force.  There  are  many  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  geniuses  who  happened  to  be  born 
there  have  been  lost  to  society,  because 

Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll. 

A  single  genius  discovered  and  developed  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  national  educational  system  and  the  approxi¬ 
mate  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  that  ought 
to  result  from  it,  might  be  worth  more  to  the  nation  than  the 
system  would  cost.  But  the  probability,  rather  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  is  that  such  a  system  would  bring  out  a  multitude  of 
geniuses  and  thus  multiply  the  progressive  forces  of  society 
many  fold. 

Note:  Dr.  Howerth  is  head  of  the  department  of  social  sciences  in 
the  Colorado  State  Teachers  College.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  of 
note  and  has  published  numerous  articles  on  sociological,  economic  and 
educational  subjects. 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Daniel  Chase 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  great  progress  made  in 
the  introduction  of  physical  education  into  the 
schools  of  our  land.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  shocked  and  staggered  by  the  draft  figures  in  the  World 
War.  More  than  a  third  of  the  young  men  were  found 
unfit  for  any  form  of  military  duty  in  the  hour  of  the  nation’s 
need,  and  of  those  found  free  from  defects,  a  huge  propor¬ 
tion  were  so  weak  physically  that  it  took  a  long  period  of 
training  before  they  could  render  any  effective  service. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  young  men  below  par  physi¬ 
cally  had  hardly  finished  their  schooling  led  thoughtful 
persons  to  say  “What  is  wrong  with  our  schools  that  they 
have  allowed  this  condition  to  arise  Has  not  too  little 
time  and  thought  been  given  to  education  of  a  physical 
nature?  Have  we  neglected  the  bodies  in  striving  for  the 
development  of  the  intellect?  What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Even  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  New  York  State  in  1916  took  the  lead  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation  by  saying  through  its  legislature: 

We  will  require  all  our  public  schools  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  time 
each  day  to  physical  training  and  kindred  subjects.  We  will  supply 
a  state  staff  to  outline  a  program.  We  will  pay  the  salary  of  special  state 
teachers  to  help  teach  the  regular  teachers  how  to  put  the  program  into 
effect,  and  we  will  pay  one  half  the  salary  of  the  special  local  teachers  up  to 
$1,200  a  year  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  and  to  help  supervise  the  work 
of  the  classroom  teachers.  We  will  require  it  done  by  state  law  in  all 
schools  of  the  state,  public,  private,  parochial,  and  we  will  help  pay  the 
bill  from  the  state  treasury. 

New  York  led  the  way.  New  Jersey  quickly  caught  the 
idea  and  in  the  fall  of  1917  a  similar  law  was  introduced  and 
soon  passed.  Then  within  a  year,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island, 
California,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  followed.  Other  states 
soon  joined  the  movement  for  better  manhood  and  woman- 
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hood  until  in  the  spring  of  1921  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
states  had  more  or  less  effective  legislation  requiring  the 
teaching  of  physical  education. 

In  many  of  these  states,  however,  the  funds  necessary  for 
setting  up  the  program  were  not  provided,  and  other  states 
failed  to  pass  laws  because  of  the  burden  of  expense  it 
involved  for  the  state  treasury.  Far-sighted  statesmen  in 
Washington,  learning  of  this  condition,  introduced  a  bill 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  help  these  states,  and  all 
states  where  physical  education  might  be  introduced. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Physical  Education  Bill,  would 
provide  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  be  distributed  through  the 
State  Departments  of  Education  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen.  It  would  give  to  no  state  more  than  the  amount 
already  appropriated  by  the  state  and  local  authorities 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to  continue  to  receive  fed¬ 
eral  aid,  the  states  must  within  five  years  provide  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  physical  education  for  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 

In  arguing  for  the  bill,  its  author.  Senator  Capper  said: 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  by  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  that  last  year,  1920-21,  there  was  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  public  schools,  because  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  enrolled  children  due  to  ill  health.  The  young  people  in  industry 
under  the  age  of  nineteen  that  would  be  affected  by  the  legislation  lost 
through  ill  health  last  year  $71 ,250,000.  These  are  only  two  of  the  readily 
calculable  bills  paid  by  the  nation  as  the  price  of  ill  health  and  physical  de¬ 
ficiency.  I  wecjn  reduce  these  amounts  alone  by  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent,  we  shall  have  saved  more  than  the  entire  cost  involved  in  this 
legislation.  While  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  for  battleships, 
I  cannot  but  regard  the  proposed  expenditure  of  ten  million  dollars  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  physical  fitness  of  our  youth  as  a  wise  and  economical  invest¬ 
ment. 

With  so  much  already  accomplished  and  so  important  a 
proposal  pending,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  study  the  typical 
public  school  program  in  physical  education.  This  is 
found  to  consist  of  four  parts  of  divisions.  First  there  is  the 
physical  examination  or  health  inspection  of  all  children. 
Medical  inspection  is  required  annually  in  many  states  as 
a  preliminary  requisite  for  school  attendance,  but  the  up- 
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to-date  physical  education  program  expects  much  more  of 
the  school  than  a  yearly  looking  over  by  a  physician.  It 
also  requires  an  observation  each  day  by  the  regular  teacher 
as  a  part  of  that  teacher’s  responsibility  for  the  children 
under  his  or  her  charge.  The  thorough  examination  each 
year  is  very  important  and  should  include  measurements 
of  height  and  weight  as  well  as  tests  of  eyes,  ears,  heart, 
lungs,  and  general  muscular  and  organic  conditions. 

The  relation  of  nerves  and  muscles,  called  by  the  scien¬ 
tists  “motor-coordination,”  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  intellectual  possibilities  of  the  pupil  and  will  be  stud¬ 
ied  more  and  more  as  teachers  become  better  acquainted 
with  its  significance.  Neuro-muscular  reaction  time,  that 
is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a  child  to  make  a  muscular 
response  to  an  outside  sensation  or  stimulus  received  through 
sense  of  touch,  hearing,  or  vision,  and  the  tests  for  accuracy 
in  muscle  control  are  now  used  extensively  for  determining 
the  degree  of  mental  deficiency,  or  better,  of  mental  possi¬ 
bility,  in  backward  or  subnormal  children.  This  work  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  selected  or  rejected  class  at  present, 
but  there  are  vast  possibilities,  once  it  is  extended  to  all 
pupils. 

It  means  charting  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  human  material  brought  to  the  school  work  shop  not 
only  to  find  out  the  defects  and  limitations  among  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  to  point  out  ways  of  correcting  and  overcoming 
these,  but  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  capacity 
of  each  normal  child  and  so  to  direct  his  education  or  growth 
— for  education  is  growth — that  he  may  attain  his  fullest 
development,  physically  and  mentally. 

So  there  are  tremendous  possibilities  in  this  physical 
or  health  examination  of  all  children  when  it  is  carried  out 
to  completion  and  a  positive  program  mapped  out  suited 
to  the  needs  of  each  one.  Does  this  sound  unreasonable, 
impractical,  too  expensive  or  too  prodigal  of  time?  Per¬ 
haps,  but  already  we  are  spending  millions  of  money  and  us¬ 
ing  the  time  of  thousands  of  men  to  do  just  these  things  for 
animals — for  horses,  cows,  hogs,  hens,  and  dogs.  Is  not  a 
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boy  as  valuable  as  a  trotting  horse?  Is  not  a  girl  as  worthy 
of  careful  weighing,  feeding,  and  protecting  from  disease, 
as  a  cow  or  a  dog,  no  matter  how  fine  blooded  and  much  reg¬ 
istered  the  heifer  or  how  long-pedigreed  the  pup?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  as  soon  as  the  citizens  of  any  commonwealth 
realize  that  their  state  is  doing  more  and  paying  more  for 
scientific  attention  to  the  growth  and  care  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field  than  to  the  conditioning  and  preparing  for  life  of  their 
own  boys  and  girls,  they  are  going  to  say  something  about 
it,  and  say  it  loud  and  long. 

And  it  will  be  so  all  over  the  nation,  for  what  has  been 
done  to  date  in  the  very  best  of  our  public  school  systems  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  can  and  should  be  done  with  this 
part  of  the  physical  education  program,  the  basic  part  of  any 
educational  problem.  Shall  we  eliminate  physical  defects? 
Yes!  Defects  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  bad  teeth,  structural 
deformities,  crooked  backs  and  flat  feet,  whatever  science 
or  surgery  can  correct  and  cure.  Feed  the  undernourished? 
Yes!  And  all  of  these  things  at  public  expense  where  the 
parents  can  not  afford  it.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  its 
children.  A  good  investment  of  public  funds  it  will  prove 
too,  for  it  may  mean  making  over  an  unfortunate  child  into 
a  useful  citizen,  who  may  prove  an  economic  asset  to  the 
country  when,  otherwise,  he  might  have  become  a  liability  or 
complete  loss.  Most  of  the  criminals  and  ne’er-do-wells 
that  inhabit  our  penitentiaries,  jails,  alms  houses,  and 
sanitoriums  were  brought  to  their  sad  situation  through  in¬ 
adequate  early  physical  education,  through  mal-nutrition — 
uncorrected  faults  in  physical  mechanism,  through  lack  of 
direction  and  guidance  of  their  physical  activities  during  the 
character  forming  years,  or  through  wrong  habits  in  eating, 
drinking,  exercise,  recreation,  sex,  or  sport. 

Does  the  school  in  this  case  usurp  the  place  of  the  home 
in  this  work?  By  no  means.  The  school  simply  supple¬ 
ments  the  home  and  must  supply  leadership  and  help  at 
times  when  the  influence  and  knowledge  of  the  home  is  not 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  It  must  supply  equal 
opportunity  to  every  child.  Someone  has  said,  that  the 
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American  public  school  is  democracy’s  attempt  to  make 
good  the  statement  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  that  “  all  men  are  created  equal.”  Proper  physical 
inspection,  correction  of  defects  and  direction  of  life  habits 
are  essential  parts  of  a  school  program,  if  it  is  to  overcome 
inequality  and  to  guarantee  to  all  the  same  chance  for  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

After  assisting  in  this  annual  examination  by  medical 
examiner  or  other  trained  expert,  and  preparing  the  chart  of 
limitations  and  possibilities,  the  teacher  should  definitely 
aim  to  build  up  positive  health  habits  and  a  program  of 
healthful  activities  that  will  prevent  diseases  and  develop 
power  and  vigor.  Daily  observations  must  be  made  for 
signs  of  ill  health  or  abnormality.  The  teacher  must  be 
prompt  to  act  in  excluding  from  the  society  of  the  others  any 
child  who  may  be  a  source  of  infection  or  contagion.  Coop¬ 
eration  with  public  health  oflBcials  must  be  close  and  thor¬ 
ough,  whenever  any  such  emergency  arises.  Teachers 
must  think  of  consequences  to  others  first  in  dealing  with 
such  individuals,  but  also  should  see  that  someone  gives 
proper  care  and  attention  to  the  unfortunate  one.  In  all 
larger  systems  it  is  the  custom  to  have  trained  nurses  or 
health  teachers  for  work  of  this  kind  and  for  assisting  with 
all  the  corrective  and  follow  up  part  of  the  program. 

The  second  part  of  the  physical  education  program  joins 
closely  to  the  first.  It  is  the  informational  or  instructional 
part,  commonly  called  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  teach  all  pupils  the  essentials  about 
the  human  mechanism,  its  structure  and  the  number  and 
location  of  its  organs  and  bones.  But  this  knowledge  should 
all  be  given  with  the  definite  purpose  of  providing  instruction 
in  how  to  care  for  this  mechanism  and  should  result  in  fixed 
habits  of  healthy  living.  In  this  method  of  teaching  hygiene 
we  are  more  interested  in  how  the  pupils  actually  live  than 
in  how  much  they  know  “about  how  to  live.” 

The  use  of  pupil  organization  has  proved  of  great  value 
in  motivating  this  form  of  health  teaching  and  checking 
up  on  the  health  habits  formed.  Questions  as  to  hours  of 
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sleep,  care  of  teeth,  cleanliness  and  neatness,  habits  of  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  and  elimination,  cheerfulness,  amount  of 
recreation  and  exercise,  helpfulness  to  others,  are  asked  and 
inspections  made  by  pupils.  Points  are  awarded  for  good 
habits  maintained  and  penalties  provided  for  failure  to 
observe  the  health  rules.  “The  Health  Game”  play  sent 
out  from  the  Child  Health  Organization  and  the  National 
Health  Crusaders,  organized  by  the  National  Anti-Tubercu¬ 
losis  League,  are  well  known  developments  of  this  school 
health  club  idea.  The  result  of  this  form  of  teaching  should 
be  health  habits,  so  firmly  rooted  in  each  individual  that  it 
will  be  second  nature  to  keep  these  simple  laws  of  healthy 
living  and  require  more  of  an  effort  to  break  them  than  to 
obey. 

The  third  part  of  a  typical  program  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  exercise.  It  is  the  section  which  places 
the  obligation  on  the  teacher  to  see  that  all  children  have  fre¬ 
quent  short  periods  of  exercise,  mainly  to  give  relief  from 
sitting  still  and  provide  relaxation  for  cramped  muscles  not 
intended  by  Nature  to  be  confined  to  the  artificial  environ¬ 
ment  of  school  desks  or  chairs.  Coupled  with  this  refresh¬ 
ment  value  should  be  definite  instruction  in  correct  posture 
and  carriage,  training  in  accurate  and  prompt  response  to 
command  and  teaching  of  rhythm  and  the  simple  elements 
of  marching-marking  time. 

In  New  York  and  several  other  states  this  form  of  a  drill, 
called  a  “setting-up”  or  “relief”  drill,  must  be  given  at  least 
four  times  every  day  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  minutes 
each  time.  It  is  usually  given  with  the  windows  open,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
inspection  of  the  thermometer  by  a  pupil  officer,  to  see  if  the 
room  temperature  is  the  correct  sixty -eight  degrees.  Thus 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  classroom  is  looked  after. 
A  drill  should  contain  four  elements,  relaxation,  posture 
correction,  vigorous  lively  movements  and  deep  breathing. 
Pupils  sometimes  are  delegated  to  lead  the  drills  and  give  the 
commands.  A  series  of  exercises  is  outlined  by  the  state  for 
each  grade  and  type  of  school,  so  that  there  is  something 
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definite  for  the  teacher  to  follow  and  something  new  to  in¬ 
terest  the  pupils  and  develop  new  coordinations  and  abilities. 
Mimetic  exercises  and  action  stories  are  supplied. 

For  country  schools  a  great  deal  should  be  made  of  the 
exercises  developing  the  small  accessory  muscles  little  used 
in  ordinary  every  day  farm  work.  It  is  true  that  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  usually  get  exercise  enough  in  chores,  farm 
work,  and  walking  to  school,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
muscles  are  never  used  in  these  activities  and  that  others  are 
over  developed,  a  condition  which  makes  for  awkwardness 
and  heaviness  and  physical  onesidedness.  To  offset  this 
tendency  the  school  room  relief  drills  for  country  boys  and 
girls  should  contain  many  lively  rhythmic  exercises  and 
movements  that  tend  to  develop  the  smaller  muscles  and  the 
coordinations  making  for  graceful  movement  and  normal 
physical  development.  These  exercises  should  therefore  be: 
1.  simple,  not  too  hard  for  the  younger  children;  2.  definite 
and  exact,  not  liable  to  be  done  incorrectly;  3.  suited  to  girls 
and  boys  at  same  time;  4.  corrective,  to  counteract  effect  of 
poor  seating;  5.  vigorous,  to  quicken  circulation,  refresh  the 
brain,  and  create  a  demand  for  more  air  in  the  lungs;  6.  inter¬ 
esting,  changed  before  becoming  monotonous;  7.  joyous  at 
times;  8.  movements  related  to  normal  activities  of  daily 
life;  9.  exercises  that  tend  to  overcome  awkwardness;  10.  ex¬ 
ercises  that  develop  ideas  of  habitual  good  posture;  11. 
exercises  that  teach  correct  habits  of  walking  and  marching; 
and  12.  exercises  that  develop  sense  of  rhythm. 

These  periods  are  usually  far  too  short  to  have  much  effect 
in  correcting  the  round  shoulders  and  crooked  backs  too  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  school  children;  but  they  help  to  create  a 
habit  of  correct  posture  and  will  serve  to  prevent  this  con¬ 
dition.  Certain  exercises  are  given  that,  practised  at  home 
or  outside  of  school,  may  help  to  have  the  desired  correc¬ 
tive  effect.  Better  habits  of  walking  are  sadly  needed  by 
our  country  boys  and  girls,  and  the  period  of  exercise  should 
serve  a  good  purpose  in  teaching  correct  habits  of  walking 
through  marching,  running,  skipping,  and  rhythmic  activities. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  well-rounded  program  in  physical 
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education  is  the  most  important  of  all.  In  this  division  are 
included  the  opportunities  for  social  and  moral  training  that 
arise  on  the  playground  or  athletic  field.  Through  directed 
play,  rhythmic  activities,  organized  games  and  team  con¬ 
tests  and  athletics,  we  have  the  greatest  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  physical  values  of  play  and  recreation  are  far 
superior  to  those  obtained  from  mass  drills  or  general  exer¬ 
cises,  but  mental  training  is  also  acquired.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  deal  about  how  we  learn  of  late,  and  we  have 
come  to  know  that  physical  activity  is  the  basis  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  this  way  it  can  be  seen  how  important  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  activity  is? 

Physical  education  is  not  really  new.  The  ancient  Greeks 
had  it.  Through  it  they  developed  the  most  beautiful, 
efficient,  and  graceful  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
keenest  and  most  philosophic  minds,  the  most  democratic 
citizenship  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  recognition  and  the  application  of  the  truth 
that  when  we  train  the  growing  individual,  w’e  must  think 
of  him  as  a  whole  and  not  in  parts.  When  we  try  to  educate 
the  mind,  we  must  not  neglect  the  muscles  and  the  nervous 
system  and  the  digestion  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  confine  our  efforts  to  training  the  intellect.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles  has  its  direct  effect  on  the  mind  and  all 
its  related  structure  as  well  as  on  all  the  vital  organs  and 
glands  of  the  body. 

Physical  education,  then,  is  the  training  of  the  whole 
personality  through  use  of  physical  activities.  It  is  more 
than  training  the  body  to  make  it  a  good  machine,  although 
it  is  expected  to  do  that  first  and  in  that  way  to  contribute 
vitally  to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a  worth  while 
citizen.  What  a  tragic  thing  it  was  that  so  many  of  our  boys 
in  the  flower  of  their  young  manhood  were  found  unfit  in 
body  to  carry  arms  when  the  nation  called  a  few  years  ago! 
We  must  see  to  it  through  our  physical  education  that  such  a 
large  percentage  may  never  again  be  found  unready  in  time 
of  the  nation’s  need. 

But  physical  education  can  do  more  valuable  things  in 
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the  training  of  citizenship  than  to  strengthen  the  muscles, 
develop  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  make  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  nation  stronger  and  more  healthy  in  body.  These  things 
are  not  ends  in  themselves.  Man  is  a  unit:  body,  brain 
and  soul  all  bound  together  in  one  personality.  What  we  do 
and  what  we  are  as  a  result  of  our  doing,  determine  our 
thoughts  just  as  much  as  what  we  think  determines  what 
we  say  and  do.  As  one  learned  man  has  said,  “  WTiat  we  are 
in  our  nerves  and  muscles  controls  our  acts  more  than  what 
we  think  in  our  brain.’* 

The  Bible  says:  “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,” 
but  what  he  is  in  his  heart  and  the  feelings  and  desires  and 
controlling  ideas  of  his  mind  are  determined  by  what  he  is 
in  his  organs,  his  nervous  system,  his  digestive  system,  his 
circulatory  system,  and  his  muscular  system.  Strength  of 
mind  and  strength  of  will  are  most  easily  developed  in  a 
strong  body.  Again  man  is  a  social  being.  He  functions 
mainly  through  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  An  individ¬ 
ual  is  incomplete,  uneducated,  not  a  thorough  citizen  until 
he  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  others;  “to  adapt  himself  to 
society,”  the  psychologist  says:  “to  get  along  with  folks” 
or  “  to  be  a  good  neighbor  ”  we  say.  Physical  education  thus 
strengthens  the  entire  personality  and  trains  the  individual 
along  social  and  moral  lines.  By  developing  his  character 
and  increasing  his  ability  and  desire  to  serve  others,  it 
makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  a  better  citizen. 
This  is  far  more  important  than  merely  training  the  body 
and  teaching  us  how  to  care  for  it. 

This  fourth  part  of  the  physical  education  program, 
then,  must  be  very  carefully  planned.  It  will  vary  in  type 
and  quality  according  to  the  age  and  physical  needs  of  the 
pupils.  The  length  of  time  devoted  to  it  must  be  safe¬ 
guarded  in  the  school  schedule.  Experts  now  say  that  at 
least  one  hour  of  the  school  day  should  be  given  over  to 
these  forms  of  activity.  Some  schools  go  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
quire  one  half  the  school  time  to  be  devoted  to  training 
through  physical  activity.  This  includes  manual  training, 
carpenter  work  and  other  forms  of  industrial  activity  closely 
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related  to  physical  education,  but  not  usually  classified  in 
the  list  of  accredited  events.  Younger  children  demand 
five  hours’  play  daily.  The  teacher  must  study  the  out- 
of-school  activities,  in  order  to  supplement  the  educational 
effects  of  these  activities,  and  to  make  the  individual  con¬ 
scious  of  the  educational  value  of  these  activities  is,  then, 
the  problem  of  the  rural  teacher  or  director  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation. 

Farm  life  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunity  for  physical 
activity  and  some  of  the  major  elements  of  the  physical 
education  program  can  be  carried  out  and  usually  are 
through  the  routine  of  chores  and  home  work.  Yet  there 
is  little  social  training  or  education  given  in  this  way,  as 
these  are  mainly  individual  pursuits.  Team  work,  loyalty, 
cooperation,  the  power  to  work  together,  these  elements  of 
good  citizenship  so  often  lacking  among  isolated  country 
folk,  must  be  developed  through  group  play,  team  games, 
etc.,  at  the  school  or  through  some  community  agency  work¬ 
ing  with  the  school.  The  school  is  the  natural  center.  It 
is  our  duty  to  try  especially  hard  to  bring  to  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  through  the  children  we  thus  train,  an  increased  joy 
in  play,  a  more  general  habit  of  recreation,  a  love  of  fair 
play,  an  ability  to  cooperate,  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  power 
to  do  team  work,  while  we  are  developing  the  individual 
qualities  of  alertness  and  muscle  control  and  the  physical 
benefits  of  increased  organic  health  and  power. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  has  received  a  broad  training  from  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine  and  Hamilton  College.  He  has  been  a  Director  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Athletics  at  the  Connecticut  College  of  Agriculture  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  and  has  for  the  past  five  years  served  the  State  of  New  York 
through  the  Military  Training  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  first  as  assistant  inspector  and  later  as  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education. 


DISCUSSIONS 
“America’s  Making” 


With  high  resolve  to  quicken  a  recognition  of  all  the  gifts 
of  the  various  racial  elements  that  make  up  America,  thirty- 
two  groups  in  New  York  City  were  a  year  ago  invited  to 
participate  in  a  Festival  and  Exposition,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Education.  The  re¬ 
sponse  indicated  an  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  and  the  groups  were  adequately  organized 
into  the  common  purpose.  A  Central  Committee,  oper¬ 
ating  through  a  staff  of  specialists,  helped  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  various  racial  committees,  to  show  in  popu¬ 
lar  form,  by  means  of  exhibit  and  pageantry,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  historical,  economic,  and  cultural  contributions  that 
Americans  of  various  lines  of  racial  descent,  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  colonies  down  to  the  present,  have  made  to  the  American 
Nation. 

It  was  evident  to  the  promotors  of  the  project  that  in 
such  a  way  each  group  would  have  a  fuller  sense  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  owm  share  in  the  nation’s  up-building,  lead  to  still 
closer  American  union,  and  point  the  way  by  which  we  may 
further  enrich  our  national  life.  What  the  country  had  been 
doing  to  “Americanize”  the  foreign-born  was  more  or  less 
understood  by  the  general  public.  So  continuously  had 
this  been  stressed  that  the  immigrant  had  come  to  look  upon 
himself  solely  in  the  light  of  a  recipient,  and  in  the  nature  of 
a  laboratory  specimen.  That  representatives  of  many  of 
the  races  had  played  an  important  part  in  our  development, 
figuring  conspicuously  in  early  history  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity  later,  was  realized  only  slightly.  Failing  to  appreciate 
these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  lightly  estimated 
the  newer  American  for  what  he  is  capable  of  contributing 
to  our  spiritual  life,  out  of  the  rich  culture  from  which  he 
springs.  Music  and  art,  folk-lore,  crafts  and  inventions. 
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all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  brings  some¬ 
thing  to  our  shores  beside  the  muscle  and  brawn  that  go  into 
so  many  of  our  basic  industries.  Else  whence  Marconi  and 
Pupin,  Tesla  and  Modjeska,  Erickson  and  Backelund, 
Schurz  and  Pulitzer, Riis  and  Bok,  Carnegie  and  St.  Gaudens.^ 

For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Festival 
in  the  71st  Regiment  Armory  in  early  November,  the  general 
director,  committees,  specialists,  and  schools  were  busy  with 
plans,  pageant  preparation,  research,  and  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  to  unify  the  ensemble  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Quite 
the  most  significant  result  and  influence  with  the  Armory  pro¬ 
ject  as  a  background,  was  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools. 
Comprehensive  circulars  issued  by  the  School  Department 
to  the  principals  and  teachers,  insured  the  participation  and 
cooperation  of  the  590  schools  of  nearly  a  million  pupils, 
most  of  whom  held,  during  the  month  of  October  and  early 
November,  pageants,  adequately  setting  forth  the  his¬ 
torical  meaning  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Lectures  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  had  provided  splendid  cooperation  by  devoting  the 
early  fall  platforms  to  stimulating  interest  in  the  event. 
The  generous  purposes  of  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  school  department  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
quotations  from  the  superintendent’s  letter  and  the  Bureau 
of  Lecturers,  circular: 


I.  THE  BOARD 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  “desires  and  directs  that,  under  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  super¬ 
vising  staff  contribute  to  the  best  of  their  ability  that  the  enterprise, 
‘America’s  Making,’  may  achieve  its  commendable  and  patriotic  purpose.” 

2.  “America’s  Making  is  a  festival  and  exhibit  celebrating  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  immigrant  races  to  the  development  of  this  republic  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  It  aims  to  impress  the  great  idea  of  Amer¬ 
ican  unity  and  the  broad  meaning  of  the  national  motto  E  Pluribus  Unum. 
It  designs  to  teach  the  later  immigrant,  as  well  as  all  people,  his  respect¬ 
able  share  in  our  material  and  civic  prosperity,  to  remove  unbecoming 
condescension  of  earlier  toward  later  immigrants,  and  to  dislodge  new 
immigrants’  consciousness  of  such  condescension.  It  aims  to  promote 
the  civic  equality  proclaimed  in  the  original  document  of  our  nation,  the 
Declaration,  and  emphasized  by  leading  Americans  from  1776  to  1921. 
It  intends  an  increase  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will;  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  racial  animosities  aroused  by  the  World  War.  It  proposes  a 
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closer  relation  between  public  education  and  the  large  problems  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  plans  to  promote  a  more  perfect  American  union,  an  increase 
in  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  prosperity,  and  of  the  general  welfare.” 

,11.  THE  BUREAU 

‘‘We  have  entered  into  this  celebration  of  America’s  Making  with  all 
our  hearts.  It  was  our  duty  to  participate.  It  has  been  a  rare  pleasure 
to  prepare  for  such  participation.  The  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  and 
magnanimous  emulation  with  which  the  various  racial  groups  have  re¬ 
sponded  augurs  a  festival  fraught  with  fine  feeling,  a  veritable  jubilee  of 
cooperative  achievement.  Here  and  there  are  heard  croakers,  who  fear 
that  this  sort  of  celebration  may  stress  too  strongly  our  diversification 
of  racial  origin,  may  tend  to  disunite  rather  than  to  draw  us  together. 
There  is  no  danger.  We  are  one  people,  united  by  a  bond  cemented  with 
blood  shed  upon  a  thousand  battlefields,  blood  that  a  generation  or  two 
before,  or  perhaps  but  a  year  or  two  before,  had  been  English  blood,  or 
Irish  blood,  or  Scotch  blood,  or  French  blood,  or  German  blood,  or  Italian 
blood,  or  blood  of  a  hundred  other  tribes  or  clans  of  polyglot  mankind; 
but  which  gushed  forth  upon  the  fields  of  Lexington,  or  Appomattox,  or 
the  Marne  as  unadulterated  American  blood  shed  in  the  common  cause  of 
liberty,  equality  and  democracy.  Nothing  can  disrupt  such  a  nation, 
neither  foreign  potentates,  nor  native  profiteers,  neither  imported  bolshe- 
vists,  nor  Wall  Street  buccaneers,  neither  adversity  nor  prosperity,  which 
is  far  more  dangerous.” 

Thousands  of  pupils  were  conducted  through  the  exhibits 
during  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  while  the  festival  was 
in  progress.  Many  a  pupil  has  an  added  respect  for  his 
classmate,  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  with  his  rich  heri¬ 
tage,  whom  he  no  longer  classes  as  “dago”  or  “wop,”  for  he 
has  found  that  we  are  all  immigrants  or  sons  of  immigrants, 
and  expresses  his  new  knowledge,  somewhat  like  the  boy 
who  surprised  his  Scotch  parents  one  day  at  dinner  by  saying: 
“Say  Dad,  the  Scots  are  a  great  people,  eh?”  and  then  from 
knowledge  he  had  obtained  in  preparing  for  his  school  pa¬ 
geant,  proceeded  to  persuade  his  father  from  what  a  great 
race  he  came. 

The  range  and  extent  of  exhibits  and  pageantry  can  not 
here  be  adequately  discussed.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
wealth  of  color  possible  in  dress  and  costume  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak;  Jugo-Slav,  or  Carpatho-Russian;  or  picture  the 
rhythmic  movement  in  Russian  or  Polish  Dance,  Swedish 
gymnastics,  or  Czecho-Sokols,  or  Ukrainian  wedding  feast. 
You  may  thus  vision  what  took  place  each  day  in  the  center 
common  of  the  armory,  where  the  groups  were  allotted  a 
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place  on  the  program  and  gave  their  best  in  a  typical  per¬ 
formance.  “School  night”  witnessed  a  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration  in  which  there  were  twenty-seven  hundred  partici¬ 
pants,  setting  forth  in  several  episodes  the  growth  of  the 
American  spirit. 

Words  cannot  capture  the  stirring  effect  of  the  closing 
moments  of  that  opening  pageant,  “The  Foundations  Laid,” 
and  yet  it  should  be  attempted.  Up  stage  the  Sioux  Indian, 
Charles  Eastman,  Harvard  graduate,  peered  through  the 
distance  toward  the  prow  of  an  incoming  ship  from  the  sides 
of  which  were  landing  in  groups  of  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred 
English,  Irish,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Swedish,  with  their  leaders, 
who  were  left  on  the  up  stage,  while  the  groups  deployed 
themselves  in  the  “common”  with  their  variegated  costumes 
— yellow,  red,  green,  etc.  A  flaxen-haired  Anglo-Saxon  youth 
“America,”  with  the  stars  and  stripes  aloft,  had  been  lifted 
above  the  shoulders  of  the  leaders,  and  as  with  spontaneous 
action  these  thousand  from  the  common  with  hands  and 
arms  out  reaching,  yearning  for  the  America  of  their  hopes, 
moved  toward  the  bay — it  was  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  the  glow  of  expectation. 

It  may  well  be  asked  “WTiy  America’s  Making?”  WTiat 
are  the  fruits  of  such  an  undertaking?  Does  it  allay  racial 
animosities,  rather  than  promote  antagonisms?  Will  it  tend 
to  mutual  respect  among  native  and  foreign-born  in  the 
common  purpose  of  building  the  better  America  of  our 
higher  aspirations?  Yes,  those  who  had  most  to  do  with 
this  project  and  felt  the  ground  swell  of  the  various  groups, 
feel  confident  that  this  movement  is  the  beginning  of  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
request  of  the  chairmen  of  the  groups  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Festival.  “This  is  too  good’a 
thing  to  drop  here.  Come,  let  us  make  it  a  permanent 
Festival  of  good  will  among  all  our  people.” 

William  C.  Smith. 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 
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Aims  and  Ideals  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Great  War  and  its  out¬ 
come  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  and  teaching 
of  French.  Such  figures  as  are  available  indicate  that  the 
number  of  students  taking  French  in  schools  and  colleges  in 
this  country  has  in  many  cases  doubled,  and  in  a  number 
of  schools  where  French  was  not  even  taught  before,  it 
now  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Such  a  situation  is  at  once  a  splendid  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  French  teachers,  for,  in  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  make  use  of  their  present  position,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
able  to  show  their  students  and  the  public  that  the  study 
of  French  is  really  worth  while,  and  that  it  has  something  to 
offer  of  permanent  value,  will  their  present  “prosperity” 
prove  to  be  lasting  and  not  of  the  fleeting  war  variety. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  fitting  at  the  present  time  that 
we  ask  ourselves  what  should  be  the  aims  and  ideals  in  the 
teaching  of  French.  These  are  four  in  number:  1.  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  French  people;  2.  a  good  reading  knowledge;  3.  a 
reasonably  good  accent;  and  4.  familiarity  with  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  grammar. 

As  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
French  people;  conscientious  teachers,  to  be  sure,  have  al¬ 
ways  endeavored  to  make  the  spirit  of  France  live  before 
their  pupils,  but  much  more  in  this  line  can  and  should  be 
done.  The  war  has  shown  us  how  far  we  have  been  from 
understanding  the  point  of  view  of  other  nations,  even 
France,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  other  nations  have  not  al¬ 
together  understood  us.  The  returned  American  soldier 
will  never  again  think  of  the  Frenchman  as  the  typical 
funny-paper  hoidevardier  with  his  cane,  tall  hat,  pointed  shoes 
and  cigarette;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  Frenchman 
think  of  the  American  as  a  cross  between  the  cowboy  and 
the  millionaire  of  the  quick-rich  Wallingford  type.  But 
this  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  much  to  be  desired  Franco- 
American  understanding;  it  needs  to  be  extended  and  af- 
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firmed.  In  this  respect,  the  French  teacher  dealing  with 
the  coming  generation  can  perform  a  real  service;  it  should 
be,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  his  aims 
and  ideals.  About  this  some  will  say  that  there  is  not  time 
enough  now  to  accomplish  all  that  there  is  to  do,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  timely  discussion  of  the  human  side  of  the 
foreign  people  will  accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  progress 
of  the  class.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  line  occur  in  the  form  of  digressions  on  some 
topic  suggested  by  the  day’s  lesson  or  by  chance  question. 
Happy  is  the  teacher  who  knows  how  and  when  to  make  use 
of  such  stopping  points. 

A  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  an  educated  man  or  woman,  not  only  as  a  preparation 
for  advanced  work  in  any  field  of  art  or  literature,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  increasing  his  power  of  appreciation  and  of 
providing  him  with  the  material  for  many  an  interesting 
and  helpful  hour  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation.  This  value 
of  French  is  so  generally  admitted  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  without  further  comment. 

The  third  aim  is  a  reasonably  good  accent,  enough  at  least 
to  put  one  safely  outside  the  vache  espagnole  class.  To  many 
teachers  it  will  be  surprising  to  find  the  question  of  accent 
and  the  ability  to  speak  French  put  in  the  third  rather  than 
the  first  position.  It  has  been  placed  there  deliberately, 
however.  Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  With  excep¬ 
tional  individuals  or  even  exceptional  classes,  teachers  here 
and  there  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  really 
worth  while,  but  this  happy  result  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.^  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  average  of  French  teaching  has  not  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  years;  it  has.  It  does  not  mean  that,  in  ele¬ 
mentary  work  especially,  dialogue  in  the  foreign  language 
is  not  often  a  valuable  method  of  overcoming  self-conscious¬ 
ness  or  of  developing  vocabulary,  but  it  does  mean  that  when 


'Some  years  ago  Professor  Grandgent  of  Harvard  pointed  out  that,  should 
the  entire  time  of  a  class  be  given  to  conversation,  it  would  mean  under  ordinary 
conditions  only  about  twelve  minutes  of  drill  a  week  for  each  pupil. 
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we  devote  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  oral  instruction  in,  for 
example,  a  two  year  French  course  with  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age,  in  the  belief  that  we  can  teach  French  con¬ 
versation  that  will  be  of  real  use  in  business  or  travel,  we 
are  deceiving  ourselves. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  direct  method  is  to  be  given  up 
or  that  the  so-called  grammar  method  of  instruction  in 
modern  languages  is  to  replace  it.^  Not  for  a  minute! 
The  direct  method  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  modern 
language  teaching,  especially  by  helping  to  improve  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  training  required  of  modern 
language  teachers;  but  even  the  direct  method  can  be  over¬ 
done.  In  so  far  as  the  direct  method  means  the  close  associ¬ 
ation  of  the  foreign  word  with  the  thing  without  the  inter¬ 
mediate  use  or  thought  of  the  English  word;  in  so  far  as  it 
means  the  use  of  the  oral  and  aural  image,  particularly  in 
the  early  stages  of  modern  language  learning,  in  so  far  as  it 
means  the  vitalization  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  class  room 
and  the  treatment  of  words  as  standing  for  living  objects 
rather  than  merely  printed  symbols,  let  us  stand  for  it 
heart  and  soul.  These  things  are  really  what  the  direct 
method  means.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  or  misused,  as 
at  times  it  has  been,  as  an  excuse  for  substituting  a  certain 
amount  of  classroom  chitter-chatter  for  real  teaching,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  used  to  justify  the  teaching  of  forty  or  fifty  cant 
phrases,  we  should  stand  unalterably  opposed. 

In  the  matter  of  grammatical  instruction  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  at  least  a  minimum  understanding  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  form  of  language  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  reading 
and  for  even  an  elementary  speaking  knowledge.  Grammar 
has  often  been  overemphasized,  and  its  value  as  a  means  has 
been  mistaken  for  an  end;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
soft  and  easy  way  of  avoiding  the  drill  of  reason  and  mem¬ 
ory  which  grammar  involves.  Grammar  must  be  our  ser¬ 
vant,  not  our  master. 

On  the  general  subject  of  modern  language  teaching,  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  one  of  our  commonest  and 
most  serious  mistakes.  Why  do  we  continue  to  allow  stu- 
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dents  to  get  a  smattering  of  two  or  three  modern  languages 
rather  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  one?  Are 
there  not  altogether  too  many  cases  of  boys  and  girls  who 
never  get  to  a  point  where  they  feel  really  at  home  in  any  of 
the  languages  they  study?  What  value  is  there  in  learning 
to  translate  more  or  less  haltingly  into  two  or  more  foreign 
languages  such  sentences  as,  “  ^he  white  house  of  my  neighbor 
is  not  so  high  as  that  of  our  sister,”  if  that  is  to  be  the  end 
of  one’s  accomplishment?  Far  better  a  three  or  even  four- 
year  course  in  one  language  than  a  smattering  of  two  or 
three,  provided  that  the  long  course  include  in  its  aims  at 
least  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation  who 
speak  it,  a  good  reading  knowledge,  a  reasonably  good  accent 
(with  a  course  of  this  length  there  would  be  time  for  worth 
while  conversational  drill  for  those  who  showed  an  aptitude 
for  it),  and  a  solid  grammatical  foundation. 

Walter  D.  Head. 

Nichols  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  meeting  of  the  Association  of 

Meeting  of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  nyr*  i  iT  r.  i  n/r  i  ^  ^  ^  ^  • 

at  Swarthmore  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which  this 

year  was  held  at  Swarthmore,  proved, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  rather  a  stormy  one.  By  a  rather 
close  vote  the  Association  decided  to  endorse  the  work  done 
by  its  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  and  to  publish 
the  list  of  colleges  within  the  territory  that  had  been  found 
to  meet  the  definition  and  standards  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1919.  The  Commission  has  been  working  for  two 
years  upon  the  compilation  of  the  list,  but  during  the  past 
year  strong  opposition  to  the  project  developed  among  the 
colleges  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  lengthy  debate,  which  preceded  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  was  precipitated  by  addresses  against  the  rating 
of  colleges  by  the  Association,  delivered  by  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  College  Presidents  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission 
was  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  that 
the  accrediting  of  colleges  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  state  educational  bodies,  that  too  much 
stress  had  been  laid  by  the  Commission  upon  the  size  of 
endowment,  and  that  the  circulation  of  any  list  at  this  time 
would  do  incalculable  wrong  to  institutions  that  had  for 
years  been  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  education. 
Several  members  of  the  Commission  spoke  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  Association  to  establish  a  Commission  and 
emphasized  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  standards  had 
been  applied. 

The  list  as  finally  accepted  comprises  fifty-nine  liberal  arts 
colleges  that  comply  with  the  definition  and  standards.  In  a 
second  list  are  mentioned  eleven  other  colleges  that  cannot  at 
present  be  placed  on  the  approved  list,  but  that,  neverthe- 
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less,  approximate  the  standards  closely  or  have  made  marked 
progress  toward  meeting  them.  “It  is  suggested,**  says 
the  report,  “  that  students  from  these  colleges  applying  for 
admission  to  other  institutions  of  higher  education  receive 
generous  treatment  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merits.** 

“The  Product  of  Our  Schools  and  Colleges**  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  topic  for  discussion  at  the  other  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  speakers  included  Dean  John  H.  Latane,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Professor  Katherine  J.  Gallagher, 
Goucher  College,  President  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Hamilton 
College,  and  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Emphasis  was  laid  throughout 
the  meetings  upon  the  necessity  of  vitalizing  the  teaching 
and  of  stimulating  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  best  stu¬ 
dents  instead  of  lowering  the  teaching  level  to  meet  the 
demands  of  mediocrity. 

Dr.  William  M.  Irvine,  Headmaster  of  Mercersburg 
Academy,  was  elected  President  for  the  coming  year,  and 
Dean  George  Reavis  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  chosen  to  head  the  recently  established 
Commission  on  Accrediting  Secondary  Schools. 


Campaign  for  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  presidency 

the  Improvement  of  of  the  National  Education  Association  is 
Rural  Schools  ^  county  superintendent.  The 

incumbent.  Miss  Chari  O.  Williams  of  Memphis,  whose 
photograph  was  published  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Educational  Review,  has  undertaken,  among  other  things, 
to  show  the  educational  world  how  much  there  is  to  be  done 


in  the  field  she  represents.  She  is  starting  a  nation  wide 
campaign  for  rural  school  betterment,  and  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  great  progress  can  be  made  during  the  year. 

The  new  president  intends  that  the  program  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  next  summer,  by  stressing 
the  diflBculties  with  the  rural  schools  and  outlining  remedies, 
shall  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  continued  organization  of 
effort  in  their  behalf.  There  are  no  greater  problems  in  any 
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part  of  the  United  States  than  those  connected  with  rural 
schools,  and  the  National  Education  Association  is  most  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  a  leader  whose  experience  has  led  her  to 
realize  their  importance. 


^  .  Los  Angeles  has  for  a  dozen  years  been  a 

Americanization  in  *^..  . 

the  Los  Angeles  leading  city  in  educational  progress.  One 
Hospital  latest  moves  of  her  Board  of  Educa¬ 

tion  has  been  the  assignment  of  teachers  of  English  and  ele¬ 
mentary  civics  for  training  the  convalescents  in  the  county 
hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  patients  are  foreigners  with  little  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  still  less  of  our  government,  and,  as  time  hangs 
heavily  on  their  hands  while  they  are  recuperating,  the  study 
is  a  real  boon  to  them  and  they  are  given  a  splendid  start  in 
American  citizenship  while  still  confined  to  the  hospital.  It 
is  planned  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
Board  finds  it  practicable,  and  to  recommend  the  patients, 
upon  receiving  their  discharge,  to  the  various  evening  schools, 
where  their  education  may  be  continued  by  trained  workers 
in  Americanization. 

The  classes  in  the  hospital  have  been  entered  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  and  have  met  with  striking  success. 
Already  they  have  resulted  in  the  taking  out  of  naturalization 
papers  or  the  expressed  desire  to  secure  them  as  the  pupil 
can  be  made  ready.  The  idea  is  bearing  good  fruit,  and  like 
several  other  innovations  early  adopted  by  Los  Angeles, 
is  worthy  of  attention  from  other  civic  centers  having  a  large 
foreign  population.  The  movement  seems  destined  to 
spread. 


Film  Lessons 
in  California 
Schools 


Another  striking  innovation  has  been 
started  in  California  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  moving  picture  lessons.  These  are 
intended  to  supplement  and  illustrate,  not  to  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  text-books.  As  yet  the  new  method  has  been 
worked  out  only  in  civics.  This  subject,  which  is  termed 
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“citizen-making”  by  the  educators,  was  considered  basic 
and  therefore  taken  first,  but  a  course  in  agriculture  has  been 
almost  completed,  and  other  studies  will  follow  shortly. 

The  course  in  civics  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  each  a  reel 
in  length.  Thus  one  lesson  a  week  can  be  furnished  through¬ 
out  the  school  year,  and  each  is  to  be  repeated  some  time 
during  the  week,  in  order  to  clarify  perception  and  deepen 
the  impressions  of  the  pupils.  The  experiences  portrayed 
in  the  pictures  excite  considerable  debate  and  interest  in  the 
class.  A  book  of  instructions  and  suggestions  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  who  uses  the  exhibition  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  in  the  classroom,  as  a  theme  for  written  and  oral 
English,  and  a  definite  outline  for  work  both  at  school  and 
home. 

The  films  are  the  product  of  two  years  of  work  by  men  of 
national  repute,  such  as  the  author,  John  Collier  of  New 
York,  Professor  Thomas  Reed  of  the  University  of  California, 
C.  A.  Stebbins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Frederick  Littleton  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  the  educational  director  of  the 
American  Society  for  Thrift.  This  insures  a  large  degree  of 
scientific  accuracy  and  pedagogical  eflBciency.  The  authors 
have  certainly  utilized  their  wide  knowledge  and  long  ex¬ 
perience,  and  their  work  seems  to  be  able  to  withstand  most 
criticism.  The  actual  making  of  the  reels  was  carried  on  in 
California  through  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  large 
cinema  studios  established  there.  Zest  is  added  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  fact  that  school-children,  rather  than  trained 
actors,  have  been  used  to  portray  the  scenes. 

A  single  story  runs  through  the  course  in  citizenship.  It 
is  the  life  of  a  family  of  foreigners  coming  to  America,  their 
reasons  for  coming,  their  first  impressions,  their  treatment  by 
neighbors,  their  efforts  at  adaptation  to  New  World  condi¬ 
tions,  their  gradual  progress  and  uplift  into  real  citizenship. 
There  is  enough  of  the  dramatic  and  humorous  to  hold  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  teachings  are  both  definite  and  inspirational. 

The  course  in  agriculture,  which  is  so  nearly  ready,  teaches 
that  art  on  a  small  scale, — ^home  gardening,  as  it  were. 
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Twenty  lessons  are  being  filmed,  beginning  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  in  the  fall.  This  is  followed  by  suggestions 
for  the  study  of  plant  life,  early  plantings,  and  cultivation, 
and,  finally,  harvesting  and  conservation  of  crops.  A  story 
is  carried  through  this  course  also,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
combine  the  beauty  of  nature  with  inspiration  to  action. 

The  reels  themselves  are  non-inflammable,  and  may  be 
screened  in  any  ordinary  schoolroom.  They  are  also  placed 
well  within  the  financial  ability  of  any  board  of  school  con¬ 
trol,  so  that  even  small  communities  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  course.  It  can  readily  be  foreseen  that  other  cities 
than  those  of  California  will  soon  adopt  this  effective  aid  to 
classroom  procedure. 


Report  on 

Mathematical 

Requirements 


One  phase  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Mathematical  Requirements 
has  now  come  to  an  end.  After  half  a 


dozen  years  of  careful  inquiry  and  discussion,  this  body  of 
well-known  specialists  is  ready  to  report.  The  summary  of 
the  final  report,  which  will  in  itself  constitute  a  bulletin  of 
some  eighty  pages,  virtually  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the 
complete  report,  and  contains  the  following  chapters:  A 
Brief  Survey  of  the  Report;  Aims  of  Mathematical  Instruc¬ 
tion — General  Principles;  Mathematics  for  Years  Seven, 
Eight,  and  Nine;  Mathematics  for  years  Ten,  Eleven,  and 
Twelve;  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Mathematics; 
List  of  Propositions  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;  The  Func¬ 
tion  Concept  in  Elementary  Mathematics;  Terms  and  Sym¬ 
bols  in  Elementary  Mathematics;  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  complete  report. 

The  manuscript  of  this  summary  has  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  publication,  and 
should  appear  some  time  before  this  note  is  published.  It 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  Committee  to  publish  the 
entire  report  also  through  the  Bureau,  but  it  was  found  that 
this  would  involve  a  delay  of  two  or  three  years,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  governmental  institution  to  issue  the 
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report  in  parts  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  is  now  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  to  print 
the  entire  report  independently  and  distribute  it  during  the 
winter  free  of  charge.  The  report  as  a  whole  will  constitute 
a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  material  listed  in  the  summary,  will  contain  an  account 
of  a  number  of  investigations  instituted  by  the  Committee. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  The  Present  Status  of  Dis¬ 
ciplinary  Values  in  Education;  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Corre¬ 
lation  INIethod  Applied  to  Grades;  Mathematical  Curricula 
in  Foreign  Countries;  Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools; 
The  Use  of  Mental  Tests  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics; 
and  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  There  will 
also  be  included  an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  have 
been  made  the  object  of  classroom  presentation  ‘’and  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  large  number  of  summer  schools  throughout  the 
country  this  summer.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  prominent 
institutions  have  built  the  work  in  mathematics  intended 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  around  the  various  prelimi¬ 
nary  reports  of  the  National  Committee. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  its  work,  the  Committee  desires 
to  extend  its  most  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  individuals  and 
organizations  that  have  helped.  The  response  secured  by 
the  Committee  to  its  appeal  for  assistance  in  solving  the 
many  problems  facing  it  has  been  extremely  enthusiastic 
and  gratifying.  This  leads  the  Committee  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  optimistically.  The  real  work  for  which  the 
Committee  was  appointed  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
publication  of  its  report  rather  than  to  end  with  it.  Con¬ 
tinued  enthusiastic  activity  on  the  part  of  all  individuals  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is 
needed  over  a  period  of  many  years  to  put  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  into  effect,  to  test  their  validity,  and 
to  modify  them  in  ways  that  experience  shows  to  be  desirable. 
In  order  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  direction,  the  Committee 
hopes  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  office  with  a  certain  amount 
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of  clerical  help  during  the  next  few  years,  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  ideas  and  to  stimulate 
the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics  among  the  nearly  one  hundred  organizations  that  have 
in  the  past  been  actively  cooperating  with  the  Committee. 


Hog  Health 
versus  Human 
Health 


As  typified  by  our  representatives  in  the 
legislature,  we  are  still  very  primitive.  A 
most  striking  example  can  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  Iowa  this  year.  Among  the  bills  passed  by 
the  solons  of  that  State  was  an  increase  of  appropriation  for 
bovine  tuberculosis  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  per  annum, 
while  the  proposition  to  raise  the  fund  for  the  investigation  of 
tuberculosis  in  human  beings  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  was 
rejected.  And  it  is  not  in  Iowa  alone  that  the  state  legislature 
is  more  apt  to  be  interested  in  providing  for  the  health  of  hogs 
or  cattle  than  for  that  of  human  beings.  Iowa  is  much  above 
the  average  in  intelligence  and  education,  and  several  other 
states  refused  to  pass  bills  for  compulsory  physical  education 
and  public  health  nursing,  as  Iowa  also  did,  but  authorized 
heavy  expenditures  for  the  investigation  of  hog  cholera  or 
the  elimination  of  the  chinch  bug. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  These  instances  illus¬ 
trate  the  need  of  national  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  any 
desirable  legislation  in  a  state.  The  large  appropriation  for 
studying  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  partly  induced  by  the 
promise  of  a  like  amount  from  the  federal  government,  while 
the  provision  for  human  tuberculosis  did  not  meet  with  any 
such  guarantee.  Will  the  national  government,  then,  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  financial  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  in  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  and  refuse  it  for  the  better 
physical  condition  of  boys  and  girls? 


The  Fess-  The  Fess-Capper  Bill  for  Physical  Education 

Capper  Bill  is  an  attempt  to  relieve  one  phase  of  the 

situation.  It  would  provide  ten  million  dollars  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  state  departments  of  education  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
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of  six  and  eighteen,  and  would  give  to  no  state  more  than  the 
amount  already  appropriated  by  the  state  and  local  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to  continue  to  receive 
federal  aid,  the  states  must  within  five  years  provide  the 
opportunity  of  physical  education  for  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 

We  were  greatly  shocked  to  find  by  the  draft  that  more 
than  one  third  of  our  young  men  were  unfit  for  any  form  of 
military  duty  in  the  hour  of  the  nation’s  greatest  need,  and 
that  of  those  found  free  from  defects  a  large  proportion  were 
so  weak  physically  that  it  took  a  long  period  of  training  be¬ 
fore  they  could  render  effective  service.  The  fact  that  so 
many  young  men  below  par  had  barely  finished  their  school¬ 
ing  led  us  to  ask  whether  our  education  had  not  neglected  the 
body  in  striving  for  a  development  of  the  intellect,  and 
whether  the  schools  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  physi¬ 
cal  training,  as  well  as  mental. 

New  York  took  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  effect  a  remedy. 
In  1916  it  required  all  schools  in  the  state  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  time  each  day  to  physical  education,  and  arranged 
to  furnish  a  staff  of  special  state  teachers  to  help  the  local 
teachers  of  the  subject  put  the  program  into  effect.  It  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  to  pay  one  half  the  salary  of  the  local  teachers. 
In  1917  New  Jersey  caught  the  idea,  and  within  a  year 
Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
fell  in  line.  Many  other  states  soon  joined  the  movement  for 
better  manhood  and  womanhood  until  in  the  spring  of  1921 
a  total  of  twenty-seven  states  had  more  or  less  effective  legisla¬ 
tion  requiring  physical  education. 

Many  states,  however,  failed  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject 
or  to  provide  suflScient  funds  on  the  plea  of  “economy.” 
This  reveals  a  curious  conception  of  economy,  but  it  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  popular  want  of  vision,  and,  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  states  to  make  proper  provision  for  physical  education, 
the  Fess-Capper  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress.  Such  a 
national  law  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  backward 
states  and  make  the  work  more  effective  where  the  lack  of 
funds  has  been  a  serious  handicap. 
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The  remarkable  development  of  interest  in 
Commntee  of  the  library  work  and  the  increased  appreciation 
Library  D^artment  Qf  j^-g  value  as  an  educational  factor  are 
among  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
modern  education.  The  academic  world  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  library  is  not  a  museum  or  a  store-house,  open  for  a 
few  hours  each  day,  and  that  the  function  of  the  librarians 
is  not  merely  to  keep  the  books  from  being  stolen  or  muti¬ 
lated.  The  modern  college  and  university  now  understands 
that  the  librarian  in  any  really  live  institution  is  virtually  a 
dean  in  charge  of  the  most  universal  and  most  active  de¬ 
partment. 

Of  late  years  even  the  high  and  lower  schools  have  been 
slowly  awakening  to  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  their 
work,  and  slowly  but  surely  they  are  beginning  to  insist  upon 
trained  librarians  in  every  secondary  institution  and  trained 
library  service  in  elementary  schools,  with  the  same  status 
as  teachers  or  departmental  heads.  There  is  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  that  all  pupils  should  have  ready  access  to  books,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  trained  to  a  love  of  good  literature, 
and  may  learn  how  to  supplement  their  school  studies  and 
how  to  use  books  of  reference.  If  children  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  very  few  of  them  will  learn  to  love  to  read  that  which 
is  worth  while.  They  need  instruction  and  guidance  in 
this  as  much  as  in  any  other  subject.  If  the  homes 
were  all  that  they  should  be,  this  work  would  be  best  done 
there,  but  comparatively  few  homes  have  any  considerable 
collection  of  good  books.  Many  parents  have  not  the  time 
to  train  their  children  in  this  matter,  and  many  who  have 
the  time  do  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

There  has  in  the  past  been  some  conflict  in  practice  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  public  libraries,  but  that  is  dis¬ 
appearing,  as  it  should.  They  are  the  two  halves  of  a 
whole  and  neither  can  do  well  the  work  of  the  other,  though 
each  may  help  the  other.  Training  the  children  to  love  good 
reading  is  a  teaching  process  and  must  be  done  by  the  schools, 
if  at  all,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  school,  children 
may  be  taught  to  love  to  read  good  books.  After  the  school 
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age  the  public  libraries  can  supply  the  books  that  most  people 
are  unable  to  buy  for  themselves.  The  public  library  cannot 
do  the  work  of  teaching  the  children  to  do  good  reading  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  not  one  half  the  children 
ever  go  to  a  public  library,  but  they  all  go  to  school.  If  they 
all  went  to  the  public  libraries,  the  latter  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  because  of  a  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  help.  The 
librarian  is  rarely  a  teacher. 

When  the  importance  of  this  work  is  appreciated,  one  won¬ 
ders  at  how  little  our  schools  are  doing  in  regard  to  it  and  how 
indifferent  many  people  are  about  it.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  last  two  years.  Two  years  ago 
Wisconsin  made  it  compulsory  for  all  high  schools  to  employ 
trained  librarians.  California  has  adopted  a  system  of 
county  libraries,  which  cooperate  with  the  schools.  In  sev¬ 
eral  states  the  library  authorities  provide  for  the  interests  of 
the  schools  in  various  ways.  In  New  York  every  public 
school  has  a  library.  In  several  other  states  that  has  been 
approached.  Consider  the  great  loss  that  arises  from  a  lack 
of  systematic  work.  If  the  schools  have  a  fairly  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  that  are  accessible,  but  not  a  person  to  direct 
the  use  of  the  books  in  an  effective  way,  which  is  the  case  in 
a  very  great  majority  of  the  schools  the  country  over,  the 
pupils  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  good  books  of  which  they 
know  little  and  of  which  they  make  little  or  no  use.  It  is 
like  a  person  starving  in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
food. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  glad  to  note  the  ad¬ 
vanced  step  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  last  year  by  the  Library  Department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Sher¬ 
man  Williams.  No  committee  could  have  been  named 
whose  opinions  would  have  carried  greater  weight.  It  in¬ 
cluded  three  state  supervisors  of  school  libraries,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  several  great  city  libraries,  two  normal  schools, 
one  great  university,  and  the  American  Library  Association. 
Their  report  not  only  embraced  all  the  propositions  stated 
above  as  desirable  ends,  but  declared  that  “the  school  system 
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that  does  not  make  liberal  provision  for  training  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  fails  to  do  its  full  duty  in  the  way  of  revealing  to  all 
future  citizens  the  opportunity  to  know  and  use  the  resources 
of  the  public  library  as  a  means  of  education/’ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  report  was  widely  cir¬ 
culated  and  universally  approved.  It  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  Library  Department  and  by  the  National 
Education  Association  as  a  whole  in  the  meeting  at  Des 
Moines.  Likewise  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
Council  and  School  Libraries  Section  of  that  Association,  the 
New  England  Association  of  School  Libraries,  and  many 
smaller  organizations  have  approved  it.  So  progressive  a 
report,  with  such  endorsement,  is  manifestly  worthy  of  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  by  all  educational  bodies,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  given  wide  circulation  and  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  be  put  into  effect  everywhere 
as  soon  as  it  is  feasible. 


The  Schools  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Unemployment  amj  Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Con¬ 
ference  called  by  President  Harding,  has  requested  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  to  lend  every  possible  assistance 
in  keeping  effectually  before  the  people  of  the  Nation  essen¬ 
tial  facts  about  the  grave  unemployment  situation. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  preparing  a  state¬ 
ment  summarizing  important  facts  about  the  unemployment 
conference  and  its  findings.  The  attention  that  may  be 
given  to  this  important  problem  will  depend  upon  local  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  schools  will  give  whatever 
publicity  to  the  situation  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  local 
school  authorities. 
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A  First  French  Course. — By  Louis  A.  Roux.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1920.  304  p. 

There  are  many  French  grammars  on  the  market,  representing  many 
difTerent  methods  of  teaching.  Some  of  these  grammars  are  suitable  for 
university  classes,  while  others  are  suitable  only  for  classes  in  secondary 
schools.  For  years  the  need  has  been  felt  of  a  book  which  could  be 
used  to  equal  advantage  in  the  high  school  and  university. 

In  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  against  the  old  “Grammar- 
Method”  of  teaching  French,  many  writers  of  texts  have  been  carried 
too  far,  and  in  trying  to  produce  books  which  would  appeal  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  to  those  teachers  who  favor  the  extreme  “Natural”  or  “Direct” 
method,  they  have  brought  out  grammars  so  elementary  that  they  are 
a  waste  of  time  and  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  the  pupil.  Roux 
has  steered  the  middle  course,  and  in  his  new  grammar  I  believe  that 
we  have  found  a  text  which  is  suitable  for  both  college  and  high  school. 
It  is  an  attractive  volume,  illustrated  with  pictures  that  are  both  original 
and  interesting.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  texts  are  arranged  in  good 
order  and  the  texts  themselves  are  such  as  would  arouse  the  student’s 
interest.  The  lessons  are  not  too  easy.  They  are  well  graded,  and  when 
the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered  them  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  language.  There  are  many  good  innovations. 
For  instance,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  fact  that  English 
has  nearly  the  same  nasal  sounds  as  French,  (par.7.)  (I  would  however 
suggest  that  nasal  a  be  compared  w  ith  the  au  of  taunt,  rather  than  the 
a  of  wan,  wan  being  an  unusual  word  in  spoken  English,  and  varying 
widely  in  pronunciation  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  Nasal 
o  corresjxmds  closely  to  the  English  o  of  don’t,  and  nasal  u  is  very  much 
like  the  ur  of  urn). 

The  order  in  which  the  grammatical  points  are  treated  is  very  good. 
The  regular  formation  of  the  plural  is  introduced  in  the  first  lesson,  giving 
the  teacher  broader  opportunities  for  carrying  on  conversation.  Points 
are  taken  up  one  by  one  and  sufl5cient  time  is  given  between  the  study 
of  similar  or  confusing  points  for  the  student  to  have  mastered  one  thing 
before  he  passes  on  to  the  next.  The  two  lessons  on  Demonstratives 
are  separated  from  the  one  on  Relatives  by  one  on  Personal  Pronouns. 
Paragraph  25  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  Agreement  of  Personal  Pronouns, 
a  subject  usually  poorly  explained.  Paragraph  29,  “A  series  of  Actions,” 
is  a  good  exercise,  interesting  to  the  student,  and  inviting  him  to  form 
similar  series  in  his  imagination.  Paragraph  32  is  well-expressed.  There 
are  not  too  many  of  the  exceptions  noted,  and  the  student  can  easily 
retain  what  has  been  given  him  in  this  paragraph.  Paragraph  40  does 
not  clearly  bring  out  the  difference  between  ce  and  il  or  elle.  Nor  does 
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the  statement  that  there  are  but  two  genders  in  French,  made  in  Paragraph 
19,  hold  good  for  pronouns,  as  ce  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  and  requires  a  neuter 
adjective  to  modify  it,  as  in  the  phrase  C'esf  mieux.  In  Paragraph  47 
I  might  suggest  that  the  words  The  partitive  sense,  which  is  expressed  in 
English  hy  the  words  “some”  or  “any,”  be  changed  to  The  partitive  sense 
which  may  he  expressed,  etc. 

The  student  may  have  some  difficulty  in  referring  to  the  list  of  irregular 
verbs  at  first,  as  they  are  given  in  tabular  form,  without  the  names  of  the 
tenses  always  being  noted,  but  after  a  little  study  of  the  table,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  form  that  he  wishes.  i  ' 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  we  now  have  an 
elementary  French  Grammar,  which  accords  with  the  most  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  which  is  interesting  and  sufficiently  dignified  to  keep 
the  respect  of  the  pupil,  and  which  can  be  used  either  in  college  or  high 
school. 

H.  H.  Vaughan. 

The  University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  Supervision  of  Instruction. — By  Hubert  Wilber  Nutt.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  1920.  277  p. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  trained  supervisors  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  keen  interest  in  the  problem  of  training  supervisors 
and  in  the  formulation  of  the  principles  which  underlie  effective  super¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Nutt  in  his  recent  book  entitled,  “The  Supervision  of  In¬ 
struction”  discusses  the  problem  of  the  training  of  supervisors  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  way.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  discusses 
the  activities  involved  in  supervision,  and  the  second,  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  supervision  of  instruction.  In  the  section  of  the  book  relating  to 
principles  of  supervision,  he  discusses  supervisory  methods,  devices  of 
supervision,  and  the  technique  of  supervision.  Mr.  Nutt’s  discussions 
are  very  helpful  because  they  are  full  of  concrete  suggestions,  plans  and 
devices  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching.  Inasmuch  as  the  devices 
which  are  described  have  been  tried  out  by  Mr.  Nutt  in  his  work  as  a 
supervisor  they  are  very  suggestive.  The  limitations  of  the  book  are 
two-fold  and  are  due  largely  to  the  small  amount  of  scientific  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  supervision.  In  the  first  place  the  book  does 
not  outline  in  detail  a  science  of  supervision.  In  the  second  place  very 
few  results  of  experiments  in  the  field  of  supervision  are  described.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  larger  number  of  investigators  will  devote  themselves  to 
this  problem  in  the  future  so  that  a  large  body  of  scientific  material  con¬ 
cerning  supervision  will  develop  rapidly.  In  conclusion  the  fact  should 
be  emphasized  that  Mr.  Nutt  has  summarized  the  problems  of  supervision 
in  a  comprehensive  way  and  has  supplied  to  supervisors  a  body  of  very 
practical,  suggestive  material.  Those  engaged  in  training  supervisors 
will  find  his  discussions  particularly  helpful. 

William  S.  Gray. 

University  of  Chicago. 
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History  as  a  School  of  Citizenship. — By  Helen  M.  Madeley.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1921.  106  p. 

The  author  states  her  aim  in  a  brief  prefatory  Note:  “A  good  many 
people  explore  the  possibilities  of  teaching  without  any  preliminary  train¬ 
ing.  I  hope  that  this  little  book  may  help  them  to  place  its  chief  problems, 
and  to  shorten  the  time  during  which  they  are  finding  their  own  solutions.” 
Would  that  all  writers  of  dissertations  on  method  were  equally  modest! 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  training  in  citizenship  through  the  teaching 
of  history.  For  the  product  she  would  haive  a  citizen  whose  thinking 
is  just  and  clear-headed,  whose  sympathies  are  well  poised,  whose  informa¬ 
tion  is  accurate  and  practical,  and  whose  action  is  courageous  and  resolute. 
For  the  by-product  she  would  have  a  citizen  for  whom  there  are  open 
“many  windows  on  life” — that  through  some  of  them  the  “wind  of  the 
Spirit”  may  blow. 

The  opening  note  is  sounded  on  the  very  first  page,  where  she  declares: 
“Already  we  are  learning  to  demand  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  shall 
be  definitely  and  recognizably  related  to  life  as  we  mean  it  to  be  lived.” 
And  she  realizes  that  this  test  of  fitness  when  applied  to  historical  material 
“  will  find  very  many  pleasant  things  released,  and  very  much  tedious  stuff 
abandoned.” 

The  author’s  approach  to  the  practical  problem  she  has  set  herself  is 
unique.  She  notes  three  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  citizenship:  first, 
“We  don’t  want  the  bother”;  second,  “We  have  not  all  the  virtues”; 
and  third,  “We  don’t  know  the  ropes.”  It  is  the  removal  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles  that  history  teaching  must  have  for  its  aim.  Accordingly,  history 
must  give  courage,  sympathy,  and  fair-mindedness;  it  must  make  possi¬ 
ble  a  perception  of  the  beauty  and  romance  of  certain  human  qualities; 
it  must  set  up  ideals  of  conduct  that  shall  determine  in  large  measure  the 
type  of  character  that  shall  be  formed. 

Helpful  suggestions  looking  toward  these  ends  are  given  for  teachers  of 
younger  children,  under  the  chapter  headings  “Raw  Material,”  “Econ¬ 
omy,”  “Technique,”  “Fixtures,”  “Illustration,”  “The  Young  Idea,” 
“By-Products.”  And  these  are  followed  by  illustrative  material  of 
various  sorts,  including  dramatization. 

The  book  is  dotted  with  epigrammatic  sayings  that  strike  home.  For 
example:  “Originality  cannot  be  generated,  it  can  only  be  inhibited.” 
And  again:  “Apparatus  is  a  crutch  to  the  weak  and  an  alpenstock  to  the 
strong.” 

The  literary  flavor  of  the  book  is  pervasive  and  delightful;  the  point  of 
view  is  sane;  the  practical  suggestions  are  helpful,  despite  their  English 
setting.  In  short,  the  author  has  made  a  much  needed  contribution  to 
the  field  already  occupied  so  conspicuously  in  this  country  by  Professors 
Johnson,  Tryon,  Mace,  and  others. 

J.  Lynn  Barnard. 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Harrisbubo,  Pennsylvanu. 
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Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision. — By  Charles  A.  Wagner.  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  1921.  20  p. 

Keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  supervision  is  clearly  evidenced  in  a 
recent  volume  by  Charles  A.  Wagner,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chester, 
Pa.,  entitled  “Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision.”  The  discussions  of 
this  book  have  grown  out  of  classroom  and  supervisory  experiences  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  routine  supervision,  conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors, 
conferences  of  supervisors  and  superintendent,  public  lectures  and  private 
discussions  of  the  principles  of  supervision,  and  actual  experimentation 
with  supervisory  devices.  Instead  of  attempting  to  discuss  the  field  of 
supervision  along  logical  lines,  the  author  selected  for  consideration  a 
series  of  specific  problems,  such  as  the  following;  Do  teachers  like  super¬ 
vision;  invigorating  instruction  through  supervision;  supervision  of  in¬ 
struction  by  a  teaching  principal;  ethical  relations  of  supervised  and  super¬ 
visor  of  instruction;  how  may  the  visit  of  the  supervisor  be  made  profitable 
and  most  enjoyable.  In  discussing  these  problems  no  attempt  is  made  to 
summarize  relevant  investigations  or  to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  re¬ 
ports  by  other  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  discusses  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  supervision  in  simple,  concrete  terms  on  the  basis  of  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field.  Although  limited  in  scope,  the  discussions  should 
prove  of  very  great  value  to  principals  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
need  of  practical  help  in  their  supervisory  activities. 

WiLUAM  S.  Gray. 

University  of  Chicago. 


Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education. — By  Herbert  H.  Foster. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1921.  367  p. 

Educational  literature  of  twenty  years  ago  was  full  of  books  on  “gen¬ 
eral  method.”  These  were  designed  to  give  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects  in  school.  Some  of  these  were  very  valuable 
but  for  the  most  part  were  decidedly  limited  in  their  application.  Educa¬ 
tional  thinkers  came  to  feel  that  method  could  not  be  separated  from  con¬ 
tent  and  aim.  Hence  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  a  “  general  methods” 
course  was  impracticable  and  useless.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  was 
such  that  method  came  to  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  of  the  special 
method  adapted  to  a  particular  study  or  division  of  a  study.  The  “psy¬ 
chology”  of  each  subject  became  the  chief  object  of  study.  This  process 
has  gone  on  for  several  years,  surely  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge 
results.  A  calm  and  fair  evaluation  of  results  leads  one  to  say  that,  while 
a  great  service  has  been  rendered  by  this  intensive  study  of  each  particular 
subject,  yet  there  is  something  lacking.  An  actual  study  of  special  meth¬ 
ods  courses  has  revealed  two  very  interesting  facts.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
many  teachers  who  have  written  books  on  methods  of  teaching  various 
subjects  were  not  students  of  modem  psychology  and  hence  violated  some 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  learning  in  the  methods  suggested.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  ele- 
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ments  that  were  common  to  all  special  methods.  Realizing  this  condi¬ 
tion  there  is  apparent  in  many  quarters  a  tendency  to  swing  back  to  the 
idea  of  the  “general  methods”  course  as  a  valuable  part  of  our  program 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  new  type  of  course  is  somewhat  different 
in  its  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  old;  it'is  more  analytic  and  deals  much 
more  with  questions  that  are  fundamental  to  all  subjects. 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education  is  by  far  the  best  attempt 
of  this  kind  applied  to  the  secondary  field.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
ripe  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  and  bears  evidence  throughout 
of  painstaking  study.  The  book  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  con¬ 
sisting  of  367  pages  and  covering  practically  every  variety  and  type  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  secondary  school.  Beginning  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  learning,  the  author  treats  the  aims  of  instruction  as  fundamental 
and  distinguishes  five  modes  of  instruction  as  follows;  The  Recitation,  the 
Problematic,  the  Appreciation,  the  Expression — Application  and  Labora¬ 
tory  Mode.  His  treatment  of  the  place  of  appreciation  in  the  secondary 
school  is  especially  timely  and  very  helpful.  Other  topics  treated  are; 
The  Question,  Study  as  Self-Teaching,  Lesson  Organization,  Standards 
and  Measurements  of  Instruction  and  Individual  and  Social  Elements 
in  Instruction. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  well  organized  and  full  of  practical  illus¬ 
trations.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  the  questions  for  discussion  are  well 
worked  out  for  the  most  part.  A  short  list  of  supplementary  readings  is 
also  given.  In  contrast  to  some  recent  educational  books,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  the  exact  references  in  the  form  of  footnotes  to  passages  quoted 
and  points  of  view  that  are  taken  from  other  authors. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Colvin’s 
“Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching”  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  com¬ 
parison  with  this  excellent  book.  A  comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  the 
“Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education”  is  more  comprehensive 
and,  in  many  respects,  more  fundamental.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  much  too  condensed  to  function  at  its  best  when  used  as  a 
text  for  immature  undergraduates  who  have  never  taught.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  probably  would  not  be  valuable  as  Colvin’s  “Introduction  to  High 
School  Teaching.”  It  should  prove  to  be  ideal  for  the  experienced  teacher 
and  could  be  used  very  effectively  both  as  a  class  text  book  in  class  work 
and  as  a  basis  for  study  of  teaching  problems  by  groups  of  teachers  in  high 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  It  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  practical  books  on  education. 


School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Arthur  J.  Jones. 
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Imagination  and  Its  Place  in  Education. — Bt  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Ginn 
and  Company.  1920.  214  p. 

The  faculty  by  which  we  look  before  and  after  and  sigh  for  what  is  not 
has  always  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  ever  since  the  savage, 
in  order  to  square  his  dreams  of  distant  joumeyings  with  the  facts,  first 
was  compelled  to  distinguish  between  images  and  reality.  It  is  all  the 
more  surprising  that  while  we  have  excellent  systematic  treatises  on 
attention,  memory,  association,  reasoning,  thought  emotions  and  will, 
we  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in  English  on  the  psychology  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  its  various  relationships.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  has  performed  a 
genuine  service,  therefore,  in  a  volume  which,  while  intended  for  parents 
and  teachers,  will  be  of  interest  to  professional  psychologists  as  well, 
even  though  controversial  questions  are  not  raised,  technical  matters  are 
excluded,  and  almost  all  references  to  literature  are  omitted  in  the  text. 

Part  I,  on  the  “Imagination  and  Related  Activities,”  gives  a  good  con¬ 
ventional  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  image  to  perception,  memory, 
and  other  mental  processes,  each  chapter  being  supplemented  by  valuable 
exercises  and  illustrations.  Part  II,  on  the  “Imaginative  Life  of  Children,” 
traces  the  changes  in  the  character,  content,  and  function  of  imagery  with 
age.  These  chapters  are  the  best  part  of  the  book,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  writer’s  earlier  publications  and  evident  interest  in  child  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Part  ni,  on  “  School  Subjects  and  Imagination,”  gives  brief  chapters 
on  imagery  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  elementary  school  subjects.  A 
very  well  selected  bibliography  of  ninety-two  titles  constitutes  a  valuable 
supplement. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  readable  style.  It  evidences  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  pertinent  psychological  literature.  Many  of  its  general¬ 
izations  could  have  been  supported  by  reference  to  experimental  investi¬ 
gations,  had  the  author  chosen  to  do  so.  To  the  reviewer  this  would  have 
lent  interest  and  value  to  the  book  not  only  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  but  also  to  the  scientific  student  of  human  nature.  But  this  is  a 
matter  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  any  event  the  author  has  given  a 
splendid  brief  treatise  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  it  will  be  widely  read. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon. 


University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Effective  Expression. — By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes.  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1921.  532  p. 

For  forty  years  compilers  of  rhetorical  treatises  have  shown  but  seldom 
originality  in  plan,  though  some  of  them  have  emphasized  certain  parts 
of  the  plan,as  didScott  and  Denney  in  “Paragraph  Writing”  (1893).  Aline 
of  literary  ancestors,  headed  by  Blair  and  Campbell,  flowered  in  John 
Francis  Genung  of  Amherst  College,  whose  volumes  on  the  subject  cul¬ 
minated  in  “The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric”  (1900) .  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 
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is  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Lafayette  High  School  at  Buffalo,  has  added, 
in  this  volume,  little  to  the  accepted  method  of  teaching  the  subject  in  his 
chapters  on  preparation  for  writing,  the  essentials  of  composition,  diction, 
the  paragraph,  the  four  main  types  of  literature,  and  figures  of  speech. 
By  way  of  agreeable  departure,  however,  he  inserts  after  a  chapter  on 
letter  writing  one  on  oral  composition  (Chapter  VI).  Moreover,  long 
established  principles  are  in  constant  need  of  new  presentation  that  they  be 
made  timely  for  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  author’s  sympathy  for  boys 
and  girls  of  the  present  is  revealed  in  his  suggestions  for  student  com¬ 
positions  and  his  use  of  current  topics;  for  example,  his  opposing  briefs  on 
the  resolution  That  Motion  Pictures  are  a  Valuable  Asset  in  a  Community. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rhodes  best  displays  his  own  ability  in  choosing  selections 
from  literature  for  illustration  of  his  theses.  In  recognizing  Thomas 
Hardy  as  a  master  of  description,  he  has  wisely  included  some  nine  or  ten 
perfect  specimens  from  this  novelist.  It  is  not  just  clear,  however,  why 
Mr.  Rhodes  should  observe  parenthetically  of  Poe’s  To  Helen,  “called  best 
by  critics,’’  and  of  The  Raven,  “greatest  single  poem  in  American  litera¬ 
ture’’  (p.  376).  If  in  the  latter  he  records  a  personal  dissension,  rather 
should  he  have  aligned  himself  with  the  critics.  Further,  although 
two  cullings  from  the  author’s  “Canoe  Stories’’  (pp.  246, 521)  and  his  review 
of  a  book  by  Richard  Burton  (p.  370)  serve  well  enough  to  exemplify 
his  statements  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  saying  that  teachers  of 
writing  rarely  write,  yet  his  incorporations  of  a  letter  complimentary  to 
himself  (p.  152)  and  a  review  by  Albert  Leonard  of  his  own  edition  of 
Cranford  (p.  367)  sin  against  good  taste.  Deducibly,  he  had  in  mind  a 
bond  of  association  for  students;  conceivably,  with  the  keener  ones  he  will 
lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  too  obvious  device. 

In  general,  the  book  is  teachable  not  only  through  its  selections  and 
exercises  but  through  its  clear  exposition.  More  careful  proof-reading 
might  have  decided  against  a  few  repetitions  and  colloquialisms;  as, 
such  and  such  in  close  sequence  (p.  5),  and  grow  upon,  in  the  clause  “how 
to  make  composition  grow  upon  the  pupils  from  year  to  year’’  (p.  vii). 
But  to  cite  these  instances  is  to  cavil  at  a  work  neatly  finished. 

Blanche  Colton  Williams. 
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